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Telephone Transmitter and Receiver used at the Philadelphia Centennial 


From one telephone to thirteen million 
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Fifty-eight years ago a telephone 
was demonstrated at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial. Today, there are 
more than thirteen million Bell 
telephones in the United States. 
Three-quarters of a million people 
own the Bell System. They and their 
families would make a city larger 
than Philadelphia. 

It took long years of pioneering, 
forward-looking planning and 
honest management to build the 
Bell System as it is today, a national 
institution fulfilling a national need. 

It is a big system, for it serves a 
big country. It has grown in size and 
usefulness because it has been built 
upon the solid foundation of service 
to the public. Its constant purpose 
has been to give you the best possi- 
ble telephone service, and the most, 
at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety. 

The test of trying times has shown 
the soundness of its structure and 
the rightness of its one policy, one 


system and universal service. 
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ARTHUR KELLOGG—1878-1934 


Y brother and I have worked together ever since two small boys 

M set up as “Kellogg Brothers, chicken dealers” in the back yard 

of the old house that our grandparents built in the early days 

of Kalamazoo, Michigan. As a chapter in earthly affairs, the partner- 
ship ran to his death last month. 

It has seemed to me I could not write of him at this time without 
writing over much of what bound us together; nor disentangle his vivid 
and telling part in The Survey from joint work which to us was not so 
much his or mine, as ours, and which has been one strand, if the most 
central and consecutive one, in a skein made up of contributions by 
founders, staff, board, authors and members of Survey Associates. 

In my stead, Leon Whipple has written (p. 435) with a warmth and 
perspective that shares with others what those who were thrown with 
Arthur Kellogg feel, as attested by many letters from all parts of the 
country and from all sorts and conditions of friends. 

This is grateful acknowledgment to them but must altogether fail as 
acknowledgment of my own debt to my brother. In a give and take 
that began in boyhood, we never thought of debts either way. We were 
almost of an age—his eighteen months’ seniority meaning that he always 
looked out for me in intimate, inveterate ways. Our work on The Sur- 
vey has been almost of the same span—over thirty years of it—the slight 
priority here being mine. He acted successively as business manager, 
managing editor, business manager again and then these last years 
when all administration centered in his desk, as managing editor, 
publisher and treasurer, combined. There’s ache now in the reckoning 
that the very deftness and devotion with which he put his executive 
talent into The Survey’s fortunes, crowded out the free play of his cre- 
ative gifts as a writer. Our special likes and aptitudes led to a natural 
division of responsibilities; but with my name at the top of the mast 
head, recognition fell unevenly, to my discomfiture though never to 
his with his untroubled generosity and ungrudging spending of himself. 
Together we put into the adventure of Survey Associates what neither 
of us could or can put into it alone. What counted most was that 
we cared for each other and that the joy of the give and take held 
through all the years. Paut KELLoGG 


lie San Francisco general strike which lasted only four days was not 

an isolated event, but a chapter in a long and still unfinished story of 
misunderstanding and conflict. On page 405, two informed Cali- 
fornians give the background and history of the strike, and add ugly 
details of the strike’s aftermath, a hysterical anti-Red campaign, which 
has spread to near-by communities. Paut S. Taytor, well-known to 
Survey Graphic readers, is associate professor of economics at the 
University of California. His collaborator, NorMAN Leon Go Lp, was 
formerly a member of the same faculty. 


ARNING of the danger of our childish waste of soil and water, 

J. Russert Smiru, geographer and Columbia University pro- 
fessor, wrote for Survey Graphic under the title, Plan or Perish, as the 
Mississippi flood in 1927 poured its waters over the Delta. A year later 
in these pages he pictured the erosion by wind and water which was 
causing such havoc that this expert asked, Is This a Permanent Coun- 
try? Now, with drought threatening a food shortage in the devastated 
area, throwing whole counties on relief he reckons (page 412) the 
cost of our folly, and sets down the urgent lessons of the disaster. 


pe DER the name of Emergency Education, FERA last fall launched 

a vast project for the relief of white-collar workers that has enrolled 
upward of two million students in nursery and adult education classes 
and kept open thousands of country schools. What the program has 
meant to teachers, students and communities, some of its shortcomings, 
and preliminary plans for the year ahead are reviewed (page 415) by 
BEULAH AMIDON, associate editor. 


PEDER AL. Transients is the FERA name for wanderers who, up- 

rooted by the depression or by the call of the road, find themselves 
in need beyond the borders of their home state. Complicated settle- 
ment laws bar them from local relief. How can they be cared for most 
constructively from the point of view of their own well-being and of the 
public good? The current experiment with transient camps is reported 
(page 420) by GERTRUDE SPRINGER, associate editor, after personal 
visits to a half dozen of them. 


pH KING BROWN, M.D. who describes (page 429) the confu- 

sion in California over public and private attempts to distribute 
medical care, is a Native Son who has practised medicine in San 
Francisco since 1893. Instructor in clinical pathology at the Univer- 
sity, he is also medical director of the Southern Pacific Hospital, con- 
sulting physician at Mount Zion Hospital, and a member of many 
professional organizations. 


ao D. SIMPSON, professor of public finance at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois, discusses tax loads in depression 
against a realistic rather than an academic background. “‘I directed 
the investigation some years ago which more or less took the lid off the 
tax situation in Chicago, and brought about the somewhat notorious 
order by the State Tax Commission for a complete reassessment of 
property in Chicago,” he writes us, “I served as a member of the 
Citizens’ Committee, under the chairmanship of Silas Strawn, in 1930, 
which undertook to straighten out the situation, and have served on 
various committees since that time, all of which have taken a hand at 
straightening out the situation with about the same results.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 


BY PAUL S. TAYLOR AND NORMAN LEON GOLD 


July days staged on the shores of San Francisco Bay 

the second and most widespread general strike in 
United States history. From the sixteenth through the nine- 
teenth they carried out an extended maneuver which sur- 
prised, bewildered, gratified, or terrified and maddened the 
average citizen. To most Americans there is something 
foreign about a general strike, and a bit ominous—like the 
“dole,” storm-troopers, socialists, communists, fascists, and a 
lot of other things that used to seem farther away than they 
do now. But to many on the Pacific Coast, experience has 
made the general strike at least real, however differently 
they may interpret it—as a splendid demonstration of the 
strength and “‘solidarity of labor,” a victory for the ‘‘real 
leaders of labor,” a “‘sell-out”’ by labor “‘fakirs,” a “‘strikers’ 
dictatorship,” or an “insurrection.” 

The San Francisco general strike of 1934 was in no sense a 
“sport.” It is but the latest of a long line of conflicts between 
employers and employed in that area, many of them, like 
the general strike, centering about the waterfront, and 
focusing on the degree of control over employment to be 
exercised by employers or by union. For power flows from 
job control. Beginning in the late eighties, the shipowners’ 
association established a hiring-hall as a device for breaking 
union power. The sailors struck, proposed joint control, 
were refused, and then beaten. In 1934 the longshoremen 
demanded substitution of union-control for employer- 
control of hiring halls. The employers proposed joint control, 
were refused, and the issue finally went to arbitration. The 
general strike was but a climax to the 1934 phase of this 
perennial struggle for power. 

Waterfronts the world over provide dramatic examples of 
the local accumulation—characteristic of many industries— 
of over-supplies of underremployed workers. We lack neither 
knowledge nor example of how to “‘decasualize” this water- 
front labor. Indeed, Seattle employers have taken the lead 
among American ports in achieving regularization, and the 
other ports of the 
Pacific Coast, except 
San Francisco, have 
more or less fullowed 
suit. But in San Fran- 
cisco the ‘‘good 
employer,’’ while 


Guar eas thousand trade unionists during four 


What really happened in San Francisco's general strike? What 
were the issues? What do they mean to labor, employers, the 
community? What of the vigilantes and their violent anti-Red 
campaign? Two Californians here give the story down to date 


maintaining his individual labor relations on a fairly ad- 
vanced plane, allowed general employment practices in his 
industry to lag behind those long recognized by experts in 
industrial relations as intelligent and beneficial. The phi- 
losophy of the agent who for years has managed waterfront 
labor there is suggested by his characterization of marine 
workers as “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,” and by 
his statement some years ago that “Really, what we are 
trying to do is to put the spirit of Jesus Christ in these men,” 
a profession promptly balanced with: “‘Of course, you’ve got 
to put the fear of God in them, too.”’ Under this régime, the 
well-known abuses of an overcrowded labor market flour- 
ished: under-employment, low earnings for many, long and 
fruitless waits at the docks, petty graft as the price of jobs. 
These were the conditions, against a background of pro- 
tracted unemployment and insecurity, of anxious hope 
stimulated by the rights of collective bargaining under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, of a left-ward surge 
toward more aggressive labor activity both within and with- 
out the trade unions, from which the waterfront strike, and 
ultimately the general strike, developed. 


es first rumble of impending conflict on the waterfront 
was heard in October 1933 when 400 longshoremen struck 
against the Matson Navigation Company, claiming dis- 
criminatory discharge of members of the newly formed 
International Longshoremen’s Association (ILA.) The 
company refused to recognize the ILA, but after mediation, 
reinstated the men. This act sounded the death-knell of a 
curious organization, the “Blue Book”’ union, or Longshore- 
men’s Association:of San Francisco. Fourteen years earlier 
the Blue Book union had arisen during a strike from a schism 
within the ILA; organized by the gang bosses as a right-wing 
dual union, the employers promptly accorded it recognition 
and a “union shop” agreement which consigned the original 
ILA to a lingering death. Strangely, the Blue Book union 
later was welcomed into the San Francisco Labor Council 
in 1929 as a “trans- 
formed’’ company 
union, but ejection 
followed in 1931 
when it was ascer- 
tained that the 
““transformation”’ 
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was not complete. It lingered on, then in its turn went down 
to defeat before the rising ILA of 1933 and 1934. 

By March 1934 the longshoremen were ready for ag- 
gressive action. Slack employment, instead of deterring 
action, only made more acute the grievance voiced by the 
numerous unemployed and underemployed unionists that 
favored gangs received too large a share of the work. Both 
sides were in a fighting mood, the men following militant 
leaders, the employers confident of victory, and willing to 
put up with the possible loss of two or three million dollars 
as not an exorbitant price for crushing the new union. 
Negotiations proceeded, both sides yielding a bit, but neither 
conceding enough to avert a strike. The men asked an in- 
crease of wages from 85 cents to $1 an hour, and $1.50 an 
hour for overtime, a coastwide agreement, and union con- 
trol of the hiring-hall. The last demand was crucial and the 
issue was clearly joined: the men called it the foundation of 
their union; the employers declared that it meant union 
dictation—an infringement on the “‘right to select employes,” 
and discrimination against competent and faithful non- 
unionists. Curiously but significantly, the ILA now was 
seeking a “‘union shop,” which it had protested the preceding 
October when employers gave force to their “‘union shop” 
agreement with the Blue Book union and discharged some 
ILA men. The employers, similarly, were now resisting a 
“union shop,”? when previously they had only too eagerly 
granted one. How much depends on the kind of union! 

Negotiation for a shift in power is peculiarly difficult. 
Dissatisfied, the men called a strike for March 23, halted it 
upon request of President Roosevelt, but mediation failing, 
called it again for May 9. The fight was on in San Francisco 
and in other ports of the Pacific Coast. Along the three and 
one-half miles of San Francisco’s Embarcadero the corru- 
gated steel doors remained shut. Gates, topped with barbed 
wire, were closed and boarded. Pickets strolled up and 
down, passing knots of police, accosting and warning those 
who looked as though they might take jobs. 


te companies advertised for strike-breakers, and re- 
cruited several hundred. These were given steady work at 
the same hourly rates which the strikers refused, plus $1.50 a 
day, which was in excess of the cost of board and lodging 
aboard two ships fitted out for the purpose. Some people 
inquire incredulously how any man can break strike. Per- 
haps the answer is not difficult: apart from the few who do it 
for principle or for love of adventure, they act under the 
spur of necessity. Many a striker and strikebreaker had this 
in common: each, with his family, was on relief. Said a col- 
lege premedical student who worked as a strikebreaker: 
“T’d rather have salt on my torn body, but God, I have to be 
a doctor!” His earnings of $150 enable him to return to 
college. Union pickets sought to deter the strikebreakers 
with the threats and physical violence often characteristic of 
American strikes. By July 9, 266 injured persons had been 
reported by the police; of these 63 percent were strike- 
breakers and 10 percent were police. 

The strike spread first on the side of labor. Partly in sym- 
pathy with the longshoremen, but principally to resume 
actively its long-clouded leadership of the men of its crafts, 
the International Seamen’s Union struck on May 16. The 
unions of licensed officers followed, May 19 and 21. Mean- 
while the truck drivers (under the anachronistic name of the 
Teamsters’ Union) decided that after May 13 they would no 
longer haul from the docks “hot cargo,” i.e., cargo un- 
loaded by strikebreakers. They continued to haul freight 
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from the warehouses, however, if the employers could move 
it that far. This the employers did by way of the state- 
owned Belt Line Railroad, which operates from the piers to 
the warehouses. Strikebreakers loaded the cars on the piers, 
warehousemen unloaded them. To stop this traffic, the long- 
shoremen proceeded to organize the warehousemen into a 
union to refuse to handle “hot cargo.” On June 14 the 
Teamsters’ Union refused to haul “hot freight”? anywhere. | 
The tactics were effective. The railroads, connected with the 
piers by the Belt Line over which freight moved to the 
hinterland and along the coast, gained heavily at the ex- 
pense of the shipowners, but freight movement from the 
waterfront to the city was at a standstill. The docks choked 
with cargo, vessels could not unload, more merchant ships 
lay at anchor in the Bay than at any time since *49 when 
sailors deserted en masse to join the rush to the gold fields. 


HE widening base of support on the side of labor was 

countered on the side of capital. On May 20 the presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce rallied to 
the support of the waterfront employers, declaring, ‘‘It is 
now my duty to warn every business man in this community, 
that the welfare of business and industry and of the entire 
public is at stake in the outcome of this crisis.”’ Three weeks 
later, the Industrial Association, organized in 1921 during 
a crisis in the building trades, standing for the open shop 
under the name of the American Plan, and representing the 
leading industrial, financial, and business interests of the 
city (including the shipowners) accepted the invitation of 
the Chamber of Commerce to ‘“‘open the port.” A corpora- 
tion was formed; it acquired trucks, a warehouse, the fastest 
speed boat on the Bay, assembled men to drive trucks and 
work longshore, and took contracts to move freight. With 
the announcement that, “We are, therefore, commencing 
operations to restore the streets of. San Francisco to its 
citizens, confident that the Police Department will afford 
full protection for the full use thereof by unarmed drivers,” 
the Industrial Association began to haul cargo July 3. The 
strikebreaking drivers were evidently of the adventurous 
type; in the words of an Association official, ““We’ve got a 
fine bunch of boys to drive those trucks. They are falling all 
over themselves to get the jobs.” 

The movement of cargo from waterfront to warehouse 
was little more than a gesture, for effective picketing still 
prevented movement beyond. But everybody—longshore- 
men and teamsters, shipowners and Industrial Association, 
public authorities and the public—accepted it as a test of 
power. The mayor promised the Industrial Association 
“‘adequate police protection during these operations which, 
of course, is their right”’ and asked “‘the people of San Fran- 
cisco to absent themselves from the vicinity wherein the 
movement of merchandise is to be conducted.” But neither 
spectators nor pickets would remain away. Cargo moved 
from waterfront to warehouse, some trucks were dumped 
and burned, missiles were thrown, clubs wielded, and offi- 
cers and men injured. On July 5, “‘lines of battle, as clear 
cut as any formed on the Western Front, were drawn along 
San Francisco’s waterfront.” 

The pickets faced the police; this is significant. Striking 
pickets usually confront first the strikebreakers or guards 
hired by the employers. Indeed, in times past San Francisco 


employers have even boldly proclaimed their readiness di- 


rectly to meet force with force. In an earlier longshore 
strike a noted shipowner said: ‘‘As long as we continue haul- 
ing our men to the receiving hospital . . . we are never 
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going to get anywhere, and | 
propose, that tomorrow morning, 
starting in when they compel us 
to send one ambulance to the re- 
ceiving hospital, we send two of 
theirs.” But in the strike of 1934 
different tactics were employed: 
“‘We didn’t do as in the old days 
when we went out and got a lot of 
ugly-faced toughs.”’ Instead, the 
maintenance of physical order 
was left to the police, so that 
when pickets were beaten it was 
the police who did it rather than 


hired thugs. The gain in public 2 &-~ 
sympathy to the employers from .-— _, gee 
such an alignment is obvious. 2 > 
Financially, it also offers advan- 

tages to them; as the San Francisco employers pointed out 


to those in San Pedro, the port of Los Angeles: 
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The item of guards, cost and boarding, amounting to about 
$100,000 [in San Pedro], is one which we think should be borne by 
the city. Here [in San Francisco] the police in ample numbers are 
supplied without cost, and the only guards employed are those 
needed on the housing ships. Each company has extra guards or 
watchmen, the cost being borne by the individual line. 


On July 5, then, hundreds of police and some thousands 
of pickets faced each other. The trucks of the Industrial As- 
sociation began to move. The pickets were forced back, 


back, in an extended maneuver covering many blocks. - 


Thousands of commuters from the East Bay jammed the 
viaduct and the sidewalks; clerks crowded to the windows of 
office buildings. As police drove strikers and sightseers up 
Rincon Hill, the pickets hurled bricks, and the police, at the 
cry of ‘“‘Let ’em have it,”’ threw tear-gas grenades. Here and 
there clubbing occurred as men and police clashed. Before 
the ILA hall fighting was more vicious. Inspectors of police, 
surrounded by angry strikers seeking to overturn their car, 
fired. Two men were killed. Police, horses, strikers, and 
spectators were wounded. 


HE men called it “bloody Thursday,’ and spoke of the 

“battle of Rincon Hill.” They staged a funeral parade 
down Market Street that contrasted strangely in its awesome 
quiet and simplicity with the gay banners above, hung in 
welcome to the convention of Knights Templar. At street 
intersections the police stepped aside, and like other specta- 
tors bared their heads. The funeral made a stirring emo- 
tional appeal to the strikers; the public was curious and 
impressed. 

The Governor declared a state of riot. Strike leaders had 
refused to allow “hot cargo” to move over the State Belt 
Line “without molestation,” so he accepted ‘‘the defi of the 
strikers,” and ordered out the National Guard to preserve 
order and ‘“‘protect state property.” Under the guns of the 
troops, “‘hot freight’? continued to move from waterfront to 
warehouse. If the troops allowed traffic to move, their pres- 
ence aided the employers; if they did not, they would have 
aided the men by establishing completely effective picketing. 
We are accustomed to follow the first practice. (The Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, however, has introduced a notable ex- 
ception to American procedure by permitting movement 
only of trucks engaged in essential services or those whose 
owners have reached an agreement with the men approved 
by federal officials.) So the strikers were out-maneuvered, 
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Tie-up. Trains of the San 
Francisco commutation sys- 
tem in their Oakland yards 


until to the on-looker the waterfront conflict was made to 
appear a battle of employes striking not against their em- 
ployers but against the police and beyond them against the 
public itself. A less obvious effect was to suggest to the 
strikers that the government was not impartial, but against 
them. Communists were not slow to point this out to the 
men, ignoring, of course, government feeding of needy 
strikers’ families and other helpful services. 


1 Pcs occupied the waterfront—sentries with steel 
helmets and gleaming bayonets, machine-gun nests, and 
motorized roving patrols. Admission to the occupied area 
was by pass. Guards moved about in the ferrv building and 
forbade commuters to loiter on the viaduct. A pier watch- 
man who obeyed too slowly the sentry’s command to halt 
was bayoneted in the groin; a 19-year-old strikebreaker 
who inadvertently came within the 50-foot deadline in his 
speedboat, and an amateur photographer taking movies 
of guardsmen were shot. 

Conceding the futility of trying to stand up against 
the militia, the strikers’ leaders sought other weapons to 
checkmate the waterfront employers who were now ac- 
tively aided by the highest financial and industrial leaders 
of the city. To the strikers, confident and more impassioned 
than ever, the situation seemed clear: the employers had 
finally used their last resource—their own strength first, 
then the police, the Industrial Association, and the militia; 
now the men must win reinforcements for the final test of 
power. 

From the waterfront through the ranks of organized labor 
and to the public went the appeal for support of a general 
strike. [t was urged as the: 


first and only possible defense-step against the aggression of anti- 
union employers under the banner of the San Francisco Industrial 
Association... . 

When the Industrial Association entered the waterfront con- 
troversy, as a third party, as a strikebreaking agency supported by 
guns and police clubs, labor trouble in the San Francisco Bay 
Region ceased to be just a dispute between certain labor unions 
and certain employers over questions relating to their specific 
industries. 

It took on the direct and obvious form of organized warfare on 
the part of employers federated in the Industrial Association against 
all labor organizations and the principle of collective bargaining— 
a progressive, unified, massed attack which unless repelled was 
certain to engulf and eventually destroy more and more labor 
groups. 

Realization of this fact has caused the strikes of workers, affiliated 
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Making plans. (1) The first meeting between military, police 
and city officials of San Francisco. Left to right, seated: Adju- 
tant General Seth Howard of the California National Guard; 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi; Major General David P. Barrows, 
CNG. Standing, | to r, Chief of Police W. J. Quinn; Police 
Commissioners F. J. Foran, T. J. Roche, and Dr. T. E. Shumate 


The mobilization. (2) Machine-gun company of the 160th in- 
fantry of the CNG who quickly set up machine-gun nests such 
as this (4) in a vacant lot along the waterfront. (3) Armored 
tanks of the national guard at the San Francisco waterfront 


Barricades of 1934. (5) One of many along the extended strike 
front this barrier shuts off Third Street from the Embarcadero 
—a scene of violent rioting. (6) A car carrying alleged 
strikebreakers overturned by strikers. (7) Wounded and dead 
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Mopping-up. One hundred twenty-one alleged Communists 
were ordered held to be investigated by local author- 
ities—purpose deportation. Below: scaffold erected 
in park opposite town hall of Hayward, near Oakland 


in AFofL organizations in industries which at a 
glance seem to have slight unity of interest with the 
waterfront unions originally involved in the disturbance. 
But the campaign of the Industrial Association, with 
its anti-labor program and leadership, is in reality 
an attack on all labor organizations, all members of or- 
ganized labor who seek to retain their legal rights of 
unified activities. 

The right of labor to such organization and collec- 
tive bargaining has been fought by certain groups of 
employers ever since America became an industrial 
nation. It is a right which received a powerful stimulus 
from President Roosevelt and the New Deal; a right 
affirmed in clear words in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act; under which the NRA operates. 

It is a right legally granted labor which has been denied in San 
Francisco. 


The sympathy of a large section of the general public was 
swinging to the side of labor. Even professional and business 
men said, “I hope they beat the Industrial Association,” 
and “I’m for the longshoremen.” The overwhelming show 
of force was too much, and American spirit was moved to 
side with the under dog. Besides, the verbatim publication 
of hearings before the National Longshoremen’s Board now 
gave the public its first opportunity to read and compare 
adequate statements by all parties to the dispute. 

One of the significant aspects of the entire situation was 
the relation between aggressive strike leaders of the long- 
shoremen, and the more conservative leaders of unions 
throughout the city. In the ILA, the conservative leaders 
had already been repudiated one by one. The conservative 
local president had been deposed; thereafter he sought to 
weaken the strike by organizing a new union, and announc- 
ing that conservative longshoremen were ready to return to 
work, and that more would do so except for insufficient 
police protection and the spell cast over them by communist 
leadership. And when the inter- 
national president, Joseph P. Ryan, 
came out from the East and, to- 
gether with Pacific Coast union 
executives, negotiated an agreement 
with the employers, the members 
denied the authority of officials to 
make a binding agreement without 
referendum, and voted it down. 
Under Harry Bridges, sincere, mili- 
tant man of the ranks, whose eleven 
years on San Francisco’s waterfront 
have not effaced his nasal-cockney 
Australian accent, a Joint Marine 
Strike Committee was organized to 
take over negotiations. The em- 
ployers called the rejection of the 
“Ryan agreement” a “repudia- 
tion,”’ but clearly the men never had 
been bound by it, for Ryan negoti- 
_ated it with neither authority nor 
sufficient knowledge of the temper 
of the men and their local leaders. 

As the cry for a general strike 
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herald News 
sounded, the gulf between the aroused members of the ILA 
and the Teamsters, on the one hand and the conservative 
leaders of the San Francisco labor movement and their 
followers on the other, became increasingly apparent. In- 
deed, the course of the general strike itself was determined 
by this conflict. On July 6, the day after troops occupied the 
waterfront, the Labor Council appointed a strike strategy 
committee of seven to “investigate.” But if the business 
agents at the Labor Temple were calm and cautious, the 
rank and file of a number of unions were eager for action. 
“Bloody Thursday” and the ensuing funeral had dramatized 
the struggle to all labor. The Teamsters voted 1220 to 271 
for a complete walkout in San Francisco; said Michael 
Casey, their “‘responsible,” conservative officer: 


I warned them that it was strictly against the rules of the 
brotherhood and that they will undoubtedly lose all strike benefits 
. . - but nothing on earth could have prevented that vote. In all 
my thirty years of leading these men, I have never seen them so 
worked up, so determined to walk out. 


Union after union voted to strike or (about half of them) 
to abide by the decision of the General Strike Committee 
formed by appointment of President Vandeleur of the 
Labor Council as the labor di- 
rectorate of the strike. In vain their 
leaders urged arbitration and warned 
against a general strike. ‘“‘All right, 
boys, I’m with you,” said one, and 
later he told a friend, “It was an 
avalanche. I saw it coming, so I ran 
ahead before it crushed me.” 

The employers agreed now to 
arbitrate all issues with the long- 
shoremen, and to bargain (but not 
to arbitrate) with elected repre- 
sentatives of the seafaring crafts. 
The longshoremen remained ada- 
mant; they would not arbitrate 
“control of the hiring-hall,”’ and 
they would not settle unless the sea- 
faring crafts were guaranteed a 
satisfactory settlement. And now 
the men were marching out. On 
July 12 the truck drivers ceased 
work; gasoline trucks could make no 
deliveries and taxis were driven 
back to their garages. Butchers, ship 
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The federal government intervenes. The Labor 
Disputes Board met by reporters. In the rear is 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, chairman; the hat- 
less man in the doorway is Edward F. McGrady, 
assistant secretary of labor; and the second man 
from the right, without a hat, his face in profile, is 
Oscar K. Cushing, an attorney of San Francisco 


boilermakers, machinists, welders, and 
laundry workers followed. The building- 
trades, cleaners, cooks and waiters, bar- 
bers, auto mechanics, cleaners and dyers, 
streetcar men, and many others waited 
only the call of the General Strike Com- 
mittee. In the East Bay similar stands 
were taken by excited unionists. 

The National Longshoremen’s Board 
worked furiously for a settlement. The 
striking teamsters allowed only emergency 
trucks to operate in the city. Fire trucks, 
police cars, hospital services, scavengers 
were unmolested; other essential-service 
trucks required union permits. A ring of 
teamsters’ pickets began to turn back food 
trucks bound for the Bay cities. Still people 
were asking: “‘Is there going to be a general strike?” Vande- 
leur as head of the General Strike Committee replied: ‘‘Do 
you fellows have to see a haystack before you can see which 
way the straws are blowing?” 

Grocery stores were jammed. As the contagion spread, 
more and more people rushed to the stores to stock up. In 
the more affluent districts vegetables soon were “picked 
over’ and gaps appeared on grocers’ shelves. Canned goods 
sold rapidly, but stocks were large. With meat no longer 
obtainable, an inspired advertisement announced ““X-brand 
tuna, an ideal meat substitute . . . can be served in count- 
less ways.” In the poorer districts trade was brisk, but 
slower than elsewhere; there wereno funds for large purchases. 
The Knights Templar terminated their convention and left 
the city while teamsters would still haul their baggage. 

By Saturday night, July 14, a general strike seemed in- 
evitable. Said Michael Casey: “‘Logic has all gone out of the 
window! This thing is being ruled now by passion and 
hatred.” But now the leaders were well ahead of the prod- 
ding followers, and they guided the action. The general 
strike was timed for 8 o’clock Monday morning in San 
Francisco, and Tuesday in the East Bay. But the militant 
unionists were not in control. Harry Bridges was defeated 
for the vice-presidency of the meeting formed by delegates 
from every union in San Francisco, and he was smothered 
as the only maritime representative on the appointed 
General Strike Committee of twenty-five. 

Monday morning no streetcars ran. The streets were 
filled with pedestrians. Autos were left at home to conserve 
gasoline. A holiday mood was in the air. Two thousand 
more soldiers entered the city; armored tanks appeared on 
the waterfront. There was practically no violence. Long 
lines of people waited their turn for meals before nineteen 
restaurants officially opened by the strike committee. 

But already the strike, which was general but never com- 
plete, was being checked. From within, the strike leaders de- 
cided the first day that the municipal carmen should return: 
The next day food trucks were given free passage by the 
pickets. More restaurants were opened by union permit, 
then all restaurants. Soon the embargo on gasoline trucks 
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was lifted, and finally on July 19, the general strike was. 
called off at the close of its fourth day. The General Strike 
Committee urged arbitration of all issues by all unions and 
employers party to the original dispute, and the National 
Longshoremen’s Board announced a closely similar position. 


rae without, press and public officials were declaring 
the general strike a labor “dictatorship” and “‘insurrec- 
tion,” a strike against the public. “Strike bred in Moscow, 
AFL avers,” “Citizens open food, gas sales in spite of unions; 
Bridges admits defeat of plot to starve city into surrender,” 
declared the headlines. Said Mayor Rossi: ‘‘In the presence 
of a general strike nothing can be accomplished. That strike 
must be ended.” Oil trucks were operated under armed 
guard; union “permits” were indignantly refused, by inter- 
ests which, only a few years earlier had supported the In- 
dustrial Association’s “‘permit’’ system which compelled the 
“open shop” in the building trades. But now they said, 
“Are we going to recognize another government or our 
own?” Guardsmen stripped the permit signs from cars 
which entered the occupied zone, and some, over-zealous, 
even took union badges from the strikers. “Imagine per- 
mits!”’ said an oil man, “I see red every time I see one of 
those signs. What a fizzle! What have they gained? Nothing 
but the hatred of the public. I like what General Johnson 
said; nothing but civil war, insurrection . . . general 
strike!” The sympathy of the public was turning away from 
the strikers as their inconvenience grew. ‘““They were trying 
to set up another city government of their own. They found 
that our sympathy was gone when we couldn’t get our 
carrots,” said a professional man. ‘“The longshoremen should 
have endured almost anything rather than let people go 
hungry and cause anything like a general strike’’; ““‘Working 
people can’t be trusted,” said middle-class housewives. 
Many rank and file unionists, too, like a Key Route conduc- 
tor were 


“glad that it ended the way it did. It might have been worse. If it 


had lasted longer the company would have ordered us back to 
work and then we would have been called “‘scabs”’ or we’d have 
lost a year’s pension rights. A general strike? That’s socialistic. 
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The AFofL don’t believe in that. We had nothing to do with the 
making of it, yet we were brought into it. We lost three days’ 
wages and are paying for it yet. 
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Such men, and those who genuinely doubted the tactical 
wisdom of a general strike of indefinite duration, were the 
support of the conservative leaders. 

The Mayor “officially” announced the end of the general 
strike, saying, “‘I congratulate the real leaders of organized 
labor on their decision. San Francisco has stamped out 
without bargains or compromise any a to import into 
its life the very real danger of revolt.” 

The maritime strike went on to its conclusion. The fate ah 
the longshoremen’s strike hung on the teamsters whose posi- 
tion was strategic. What would they do? Delay, refusal to 
admit Bridges to the Teamsters’ Hall, then the vote. The 
teamsters would go back to work “unconditionally.” The 
last prop was pulled, and the longshoremen reluctantly, if 
overwhelmingly, voted to return to work. The strike was 
over. 

The newspapers brought pressure on the employers to 
arbitrate with all crafts. They accepted, and the role of the 
national government as mediator at last became that of 
arbitrator. 

To the employers, forestalling a victorious general strike 
meant victory for themselves. In 1893 San Francisco em- 
ployers after a series of crushing victories over labor had 
exulted: 


The Manufacturers’ and Employers’ Association can look with 
complacency upon its work during the last two years. One after 
another the unions have been taught a salutary lesson until out of 
the horde of unions only one or two are left of any strength. This 
association has taken hold of the shipowners’ struggle and it is only 
a question of time when the Sailors’ Union will have gone the way 
of the rest. It is of most vital importance that this good work 
should go on. Trade unionism among workmen is like tares in the 
field of wheat. The word and the act should be placed among the 
things prohibited by law. 

One of the leading capitalists of San Francisco, according 
to a quotation appearing in a New York paper, evidently 
thought in 1934 very much in the terms of the victory of 93: 


This strike is the best thing that ever happened to San Francisco. 
It’s costing us money, certainly. We have lost millions on the 
waterfront in the last few months. But it’s a good investment, a 
marvelous investment. It’s solving the labor problem for years to 
come, perhaps forever. 

Mark my words. When this nonsense is out of the way and the 
men have been driven back to their jobs, we won’t have to worry 
about them any more. They’ll have learned their lesson. Not only 
do I believe we’ll never have another general strike but I don’t 
think we’ll have a strike of any kind in San Francisco during this 
generation. Labor is licked. 


ee order to mobilize support for the employers, it was de- 
clared early in the strike that the longshoremen were “led 
by a radical and communistic group . . . whose objective 
is to create civil disturbance, not only in the waterfront 
trades, but in all other trades.” As the strike proceeded, and 
especially when the general strike was declared, the press 
and public officials broke into a torrential attack upon 
“reds” and ‘subversive influences” among the strikers. 
Even the conservative Ryan, whose agreement was upset by 
Bridges and his followers, supported the employers in the 
charge that “the Communist Party, led by Harry Bridges, 
is in control of the San Francisco situation,” although a local 
committee of conservative labor leaders denied that 
Bridges and his committeemen were “reds.’”? The Com- 
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munists, indeed, were active in San Francisco, as they are 
elsewhere; they followed a twofold policy: to “bore from 
within” the conservative trade unions; to form a “‘dual”’ 
union, the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union. The first 
tactic met with considerable success, the second with com- 
paratively little. They advertised widely their asserted in- 
fluence in San Francisco. Whether Bridges is or is not a 
Communist is extremely difficult to prove; certainly neither 
the maritime strike nor the general strike were basically 
“communist strikes.” The central issue of the longshore- 
men’s strike was an old one; the position of the parties was 
not greatly different than in numerous earlier conflicts 
stretching back a half century. In 1893 the agent of the em- 
ployers called the striking Sailors’ Union of Andrew Furuseth 
an “‘anarchistic society.” In 1934 the presence of Com- 
munists on the scene, and such influence as they exerted on 
men and on tactics, were seized upon to defeat aggressive, 
but essentially orthodox unions and unionists. 
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OT only was this accomplished, but creating an hysteria 
the like of which California had not witnessed since the 
war, employers and industrial leaders, the press, and officials 
fostered thereby an attack against ‘“‘reds” which has spread 
over the Bay region and beyond. Labor was importuned to 
‘run subversive influences from its ranks like rats,’ and 
some union laborers did physically attack Communists, al- 
though not in most of the cases where it was attributed to 
them. Police and vigilantes raided communist “‘lairs,”’ and 
arrested ‘“‘reds,” characterized by the approving press as 
“alley spawn.” Vigilante committees were rapidly organized; 
business men, professors, and other staid citizens armed with 
pick handles and other weapons patrolled cities of the East 
Bay while more halls were raided and bricks with warnings 
attached were thrown through windows of homes. A protect- 
ing picket line was thrown around fashionable Piedmont; a 
librarian was ordered by resolution to submit for destruction 
a list of books “praising the virtues and advantages of Com- 
munism.”’ A student editor urged that “‘student vigilantes 
must quell student radicals,” opening his editorial with 
Voltaire’s famous statement: ‘I may disapprove of what 
you say but will defend to the death your right to say it.” 
The tactical theory of the vigilantes was explained by a mem- 
ber: “If you shoot the reds, then they become heroes, but 
they don’t like it so well if you work them over with pick 
handles.” 

The farmers of California have been organizing vigilante 
groups and prodding officials to action for months. In the 
wake of the general strike came the opportunity to arrest 
communist leaders of farm strikes on charges of vagrancy 
and criminal syndicalism under coyer of hysteria, for the 
criminal syndicalism laws work most effectively when fear is 
abroad. A warning scaffold appeared in rural Hayward 
where fruit pickers had struck in sympathy with the long- 
shoremen. 

The most significant aspect of the general strike, perhaps, 
is the fact that officials, business men, and other conservative 
citizens have been so effectively agitated, that they are con- 
vinced of the immediate necessity, and of the suitability of 
storm-troop tactics to “save America,” and “democratic 
government, including civil liberties such as freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly and trial by jury.” Few 
audible voices have been raised in protest—the victims first, 
of course, then a judge, and later a couple of editors;—for 
the harvests seem less prone to interruption, industries less 
exposed to “demoralization’’ when strike leaders are in jail. 


THE DROUGHT—ACT OF GOD AND FREEDOM 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 


before. There are three different aspects of this catas- 

trophe. One is the absence of rain in places where the 
record of the past gave us reason to expect rain sufficient for 
agriculture. 

The second element of loss and misery results from our 
widespread establishment of extensive agriculture in places 
where the evidence and the record did not give reason to 
expect the farmer to make an enduring success. 

The third factor, new to most minds, has shocked millions 
—the destruction of lands by wind erosion. 

The second and third of the three troubles may properly 
be said to result from a national land policy that traditionally 
has been but little above the level of economic idiocy. 

I like to do as I please, especially with the property I own. 
1 like to buy land and cut down the trees. I want to be free 
to dig ditches, and if I want to drain my lake and grow a 
crop in the rich accumulation in its bottom—why, it’s 
nobody’s business but my own—so I feel. 

My father was like that, and his father, and all my an- 
cestors, clear back to that little sailing ship that brought 
them across the Atlantic. In fact, we came to America 
because we were that kind of people. So were most other 
Americans. We all want freedom. 

The government of the United States, made by that kind 
of people for that kind of people, has let us do very much as 
we pleased. Not only has our government let us, it has helped 
us to do as we pleased, especially with land. Our land policy 
has been: give it to the people; hurry up and give it to the 
people. They know what to do with it. Any and all know 
what to do with land—any land—all land. 

In the sixties, seventies and eighties the government was 
giving away good land in quarter sections. When the good 
land was taken, the government gave away the poorer land 
in half sections, and then the yet poorer land in whole sec- 
tions. If no one took it, the land remained government land; 
anyone might use it, and all could abuse it. Unrestricted 
pasturage was too often its fate. The ruin of the grass let 
gullies begin their destructive work (see map on page 413.) 

We have, in effect, grabbed this continent almost with- 
out restrictions. We have done with it as we pleased, and 
now the consequences of this grab-and-kill land policy are 
beginning to show up. 

We are now reading of drought. I shall not rehearse 
details. They have been on the front page of nearly every 
newspaper for weeks. Is drought an “‘Act of God,” as the 
marine insurance policy says—something beyond man’s 
control and also something wholly unexpected? So far as 
what we call 
drought is the re- 
sult of the absence 
of the usual amount 
of rain, it may be 
called, if you choose, 
an act of God—or 
of nature. If nature 
regularly kept a 
non-agricultural 
grassland in a cer- 
tain region, it is not 


ic United States is suffering from drought as never 


an act of God if we go there to begin farming and fail for 
want of rain. | 

But nature has changed her rain technique somewhat in. 
certain areas, for the present at least. 

In the United States rain results from the movement of 
great masses of air that are respectively of high barometer or 
of low barometer—so-called “highs” and “lows.”? Winds 
blow spirally in toward the center of an area of low barom- 
eter and ascend. If there is a good moisture supply, a “low” 
gives rain—much rain. Figure 1 shows a normal area of low 
barometer in western Kansas. The ‘‘low”’ draws warm, 
moist air from the Gulf of Mexico and gives rains to a large 
area (shown by dots) on the southeast, east and northeast 
edges of the “low” area. Such an area of low barometer 
usually moves slowly across the country, and passes out the 
St. Lawrence Valley, making hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of rain as it goes. 

If it so happens that an area of high barometer lies 
between the low-barometer area and the sea, the “low” can 
still draw air into itself, but it cannot make much rain out 
of wind supplied by an area of ‘“‘high.”” This happens because 
in a “‘high”’ area the air descends from a high altitude, is 
therefore dry, and blows outward from this “high.” A 
“low” in Kansas fed by a “‘high” to the south of it is only a 
disappointing sprinkler. 


Ne it so happens that in the Atlantic Ocean between 
our southern states and Spain there is, most of the time, 

a large area of high barometer called the Bermuda High. 
Occasionally it gets larger and pokes its western end across 
our southern states. That shuts off our water supply, most of 
which comes from the Gulf of Mexico. That makes drought. 

Figure 2 shows some weather of August 1, 1934. The 
“low” area should have made abundant rain over a large 
area if the “low” could have drawn a good in-swing from the 
surface of the Gulf. But not so. The Bermuda High blocked 
the moisture-bearing winds from the Gulf and fed it instead 
with dry air from higher altitudes, and made only light rain 
all over a small area. The promising “low,” reduced in 
force, was pushed up toward Lake Superior by the Bermuda 
High. The paths of ‘‘highs” and ‘‘lows”” make weather, and 
these paths are variable. When they go “‘wrong”’ for a whole 
season calamity follows, as in, 1930, when the southeastern 
United States had its record drought. 

But the making of rain then is an act of nature. We cannot 
control it. We do not even know the process of its causation. 
We must learn either to go around it or to go with it. 

We may ask ourselves, at a time like this: did nature ever 
manage the weather 
this way before? 
And_ how shall we 
act in the future? 

Nature has a 
great variety of 
weather combina- 
tions, and the full 
list is slow in ap- 
pearing. There is a 
significant mark at 
St. Louis which 
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records the fact that the Mississippi River attained its high- 
est flood at that point in the year of our Lord 1844. In the 
last ninety years that flood has not been equalled. Some day 
an unexpected set of weather factors may give the upper 
Mississippi Valley a cycle of rains similar to those of 1844, 
and there is certainly no reason to think that it may not 
make more droughts like the present one. 

Indeed, the drought of 1884 to 1888 may have equalled 
the present drought in large areas which were then almost 
unsettled and from which we have therefore little record. 
Furthermore, the land-speculating pioneer often refuses to 
acknowledge patent but unpleasant fact. 

It is estimated that the drought of 1884-88 drove a quar- 
ter of a million settlers out of Kansas alone—hurled them 
back as the wind blows leaves. 

I knew well one sufferer from that drought. His tragic 
story, told to me in 1896, is still fresh in my mind. He was an 
Iowa man. Just before the great drought of the eighties he 
and three friends, also from Iowa, took a wagon-trip to the 
unsettled grasslands to the west. It was June, the prairies 
were beautiful with grass, flowers and bright sunshine. 
Antelopes ran away across the grass. The landscape was 
bejewelled with little lakes of clear water where water-fowl 
swam and bred. A railroad was being built across this coun- 
try a few miles to the south, and was opening up the land to 
settlers. The Iowa man and his three friends were so pleased 
that they took up land, built sod houses, brought out their 
families to grow up with the country. 

The first year there was a shortage of rain, and my friend 
was disappointed in his crop. He had plenty of land, so he 
doubled the area of his crop the second year. But the drought 
halved the harvest. 

He had placed his house beside a beautiful little lake. In 
the second winter the lake went dry. The hungry jack- 
rabbits came in off the upland and dug into its bottom to 
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get the roots of water plants. They made a busy scene in the 
winter moonlit nights. The third year my friend again 
doubled the area of his crop, and the increasing drought 
again halved his harvest. Thus, for the three years his acre- 
age was 1, 2, 4; his crop, 1, %, 1%. 

At the end of this period he gave up, sold the few things 
he had, and went back to Iowa, a broken man. 

This occurred in longitude 99. This drought was followed 
by good years, another wave of settlers, and twenty years 
later the neighborhood was a fairly good community. Now 
it is on government relief. And the future? 


pes careful study of the drought of 1884-88 and its results 
might have taught a great lesson to settlers and would-be 
settlers. But the man of the West and of the East who went 
West was much more speculator and gambler than cool, 
calculating student of droughts. Instead of studying droughts 
with calm statistics those optimists told each other millions 
of times that the climate had changed, and that plowing the 
land increased the rain. A pious old man from Georgia said 
within my hearing, after he had been shown some western 
land about this time, ‘“The Lord just knowed we needed 
more land, an’ He’s gone an’ changed the climate. It’s 
rainin’ more out there than it used to.” 

More recently, the war-boom and the tractor came to- 
gether—a fateful pair. With the tractor a man could plow 
two or three or even four times as much prairie as he could 
plow in the eighties. It was great—if it rained and if there 
was a market for wheat, barley, rye and oats. We have 
plowed and plowed—plowed land that should never have 
been plowed—and recently the skies of Chicago, New York 
and Washington were clouded with dust because the tractor 
has destroyed the prairie-sod and the winds blew the top-soil 
away. 

Some of this drought and most of these dust-storms are 
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only a part of the great land-use problem. We have been 
little short of lunatic in the way we have settled some of the 
West. If this drought is able to give us mass-production of 
valuable psychological impressions it may eventually have a 
useful side. Perhaps it will make the masses note the shrivel- 
ing of the United States through the permanent destruction 
of plants and soil. The United States is, first of all, land, and 
land is good economically only 
when it can produce. The pro- 
portion of our land that is 
already destroyed by unintelli- 


should appall all who can read 
(look at map on page 413.) 

Arthur E. Morgan, head of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
recently made a statement that 
has a bearing here although he 
was not talking of drought. He 
said that surveys showed that in 
the period of settlement—a little 
over a hundred years—one half 
of the good farmlands of the Ten- 
nessee Valley had been quite ruined by soil erosion (water.) 
In some of the hill sections of Georgia the land has already 
washed away so badly that some counties have lost one 
half of their farm population. The recent dust-storms have 
blown the most valuable topsoil off no one knows how 
much of our western grain lands which probably should 
never have been plowed at all because they were really 
only pasture lands—so the experts, and the record, say. 

But I am still free to buy land and do with it as I please. I 
can cut it. I can burn it. I can do as farmers did in the now 
famishing West—drain lakes that should never have been 
drained. I can plow arid pastures and let them blow away. 
I can plow fertile hills and let them wash away, and can ina 
decade, or half a decade, ruin the land that might support a 
family for a millennium. 

Soil destruction is still going on in the United States, 
faster than ever before. The new age of machinery gives me 
new powers of destruction. Witness the tractor and the 
dust-storm. 

Would you tell me that I cannot do as I please with my 
own land? The idea is unpleasant to me. “‘This is a free 
country.” I want to do what I want with my little back 
field. But I am beginning to have misgivings about allowing 


both near and far: 


form of unused credit. 
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The Lessons of the Drought 


gent’ of heedlestmuiscme asm UNLESS Uncle Sam permanently adopts the policy 
2 of paying for the miscellaneous follies of ignorance 


1. Regions where agriculture is reasonably depend- 
able need to carry calamity reserves, probably in the 


2. Regions where agriculture is not reasonably de- 
pendable need to be returned to grass. 

3. And under any and all circumstances we need a 
land policy that will keep individuals from destroying 
the land, otherwise this is not a permanent country. 
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Tom, Dick and Harry to misuse their land and destroy the 
United States, even if it may pay them personally to do so. © 
This question is particularly opportune, because in the 
carnival of boom and speculation that followed the World 
War we capitalized the moment, and land values of large 
areas of the West took a fantastic jump. Then we loaned 
money on the land at this fantastic valuation. Then came 
the trade slump and the price 
slump of 1929, and then came 
the drought. Whole counties 
are piled up with mortgages— 
mortgaged at several times what 
anyone is likely to pay for the 

land. 

In the drought of the eighties 
we let the borrowers lose the 
land, and the lenders get pos- 
session of the land and then lose 
their.money. But this time the 
United States government has 
stepped in, under both Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt, to 
take over these loans. Much 
of this mortgaged land belongs really to the United States — 
government by way of its various loaning branches. By these 
loaning branches we prevented a grand smash—and we 
promise to pay instead of letting the farmer or the loaner 
pay. The government has put up money. Really it has 
bought lots of land—bought it with borrowed money. 

We, the taxpayers of the United States, must soon be 
taxed to pay for hundreds of millions of dollars of loans by 
which the United States government bids fair to own again 
much of this western land. Will we act as foolishly with re- 
gard to it in the next fifty years as we have in the last fifty? 

Unless the United States government goes bankrupt we 
are now about to pay in cash for many of the follies of Tom, 
Dick and Harry. We are also paying for their food just now, 
and we have them on our hands for next winter, and also for 
next summer, even if rains should begin now. 

Are these three brethren to continue free to commit follies 
for which our taxes pay, and which in addition ruin the land 
on which future generations might live? 

I may still want to do as I please with my own land, but I 
do believe the United States needs a land policy which even 
I, liberty-loving Smith, should obey in the interests of 
preserving the United States. 


A detailed picture of the drought—what it has done to farms and towns, how it has cut 
the totals of the food supply for man and beast, will be given in an early issue of Survey 
Graphic. The forthcoming article will also discuss the new burden the disaster has laid 
on federal relief funds, and the methods being worked out in Washington and in the 
field to meet an emergency that affects many states and puts whole counties on relief 


EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
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are not always easy to recognize as schools. Here is a 

disused airplane factory suddenly coming to life, not to 
make planes, but to house classes of young men and women 
who are barred from college by the depression and under 
“unemployed”’ teachers are carrying on college work in a 
dozen subjects that do not require laboratory equipment or 
research libraries. Down the block at the Public Library 
one may find a group of men and women, once busy and self- 
supporting dieticians, bookkeepers, draftsmen, nurses, copy 
writers, but ‘unemployed white-collar workers’? these 
many months—even years—meeting to discuss their reading 
lists on international relations. Over at the neighborhood 
house twenty mothers and fathers gather to talk over with 
one another and with experts their perplexities and interests 
as parents. In the Main Street theater, long given over to 
movies, the twenty-odd stagecrafters have rehabilitated the 
dusty stage behind the screen and are rehearsing The 
Mikado, recruiting friends and relatives to fill up the 
choruses. 

These are random samples from the thousands of projects 
included in the Emergency Educational Program which, 
with more than two millions of FERA money a month, has 
been taking up the slack for some 60,000 unemployed teach- 
ers since it was launched in August 1933, and bringing new 
interest and hope to the lives of more than a million and a 
half adults and children in forty-seven states. 

Emergency Education neither duplicates existing educa- 
tional services, nor frees local communities from responsi- 
bility for established school activities. In only two ways has 
the program included young children. For some 60,000 
runabouts, from two years of age up to “the legal school- 
entering age of the community,” 5000 teachers and teachers’ 
aids have provided a nursery-school experience that takes 
them for part of the day out of the strained and anxious at- 
mosphere of “homes eligible for relief.” In rural communi- 
ties where exhausted local school funds threatened to close 
schoolhouse doors, 12,000 teachers were kept on the job, 
making possible a normal school year for a half million 
children (see Survey Graphic, June, page 266.) Beyond 
public-school age, Emergency Education has made possible 
further study and training through vocational education 
projects and “emergency colleges,” and in cooperation with 
campus authorities has offered part-time work opportunities 
that have made it possible for nearly 75,000 young men and 
women to continue a college course already begun. 

Most far-reaching in the number of teachers employed, 
the number of students enrolled and the range of study 
and vocational trainin’g offered are the adult 
education sections of the emergency program. 
More than 18,000 teachers and half a million 
men and women have participated in these 
projects, some designed to increase job skill or 
to give new skills, some cultural, some frankly 
recreational. In adult education, public libraries 
as well as public schools have played a lively part 
(see Survey Graphic, August, page 388.) 

It is not yet possible to evaluate this vast 


Te schools that have grown up out of the emergency 


program as a whole. Even the figures are still frankly incom- 
plete. A detailed description would outrun the limits of a 
single article. But a swift survey of plans and undertakings, of 
typical projects and their methods and materials may throw 
into relief, as an airplane map sometimes makes roads and 
rivers clear, the chief educational values and trends emerging 
from this broad effort. 

Emergency Education has its roots in an experimental 
undertaking in New York in the winter of 1932-3, when 
Harry L. Hopkins, FERA administrator, was head of 
Governor Roosevelt’s Emergency Relief Administration. 
Mr. Hopkins turned over $30,000 to Lewis Wilson of the 
State Department of Education, who used it to develop a 
work-relief project in New York City giving employment to 
several hundred white-collar workers and a stimulating 
experience to thousands of unemployed, who flocked to the 
classes they led. The scheme was so successful that it was ex- 
tended to the other communities in the state and made a 
recreational as well as a study program. 


HE enlarged federal program represents cooperation be- 

tween relief administrators and public-school officials, 
state, county and local; into it have been drawn advisory 
committees of citizens and of experts in many fields. It has 
also been supplemented by foundation grants and other 
private funds to make available trained supervision and 
special teaching material for workers’ education, nursery 
schools and parent education—new fields to most public- 
school systems. The program itself differs from state to state 
and from community to community. 

Dr. Wilson, making wise use of his 1932 experience, has 
developed in New York what is generally considered the 
most varied and complete of the forty-seven state programs. 
In a few states neither the purposes nor the possibilities of 
Emergency Education were clear to the officials attempting 
to develop the plan. In all states the program has been 
uneven, successful in some phases and weak in others, ac- 
cording to the background and abilities of leaders and per- 
sonnel. As with all relief projects, there have been some 
situations in which there was evidence that funds and jobs 
were being manipulated for political ends or even for per- 
sonal gain. 

Between August and October 1933, the FERA adminis- 
trator authorized the use of relief funds for six educational 
purposes: to keep rural schools open; to establish and 
conduct nursery schools; to teach adults to read and write 
English; to provide vocational training; to give vocational 
retraining to the handicapped; to provide “general adult 


FERA has been pouring $2 million a month into public edu- 
cation, not as aid to the schools but to launch and maintain 
relief projects for white-collar workers. Here is a birds-eye 
view of what has resulted for the teachers and for the pre- 
school children and the adults they teach; and of the new 
doors thus opened to public schools and to communities 
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A nursery school on a city roof with improvised equipment offers ‘‘good adventure" to children of hard-pressed homes 


education,” including workers’ education and parent edu- 


cation. Work relief for needy college students was later 
added. Salaries to teachers, based on the hourly or daily 
wage customarily paid in the community for similar work, 
have averaged $39.80 a month. Averages for the six cate- 
gories range from $28.20 for rural teachers to $46.85 for 
teachers in nursery schools. 

The established procedure was for each state department 
of education to submit a plan and a budget for using the 
authorizations. These were passed by a staff headed by 


New York State Education Department 


Lewis R. Alderman, loaned to Mr. Hopkins by the US 
Office of Education, where he is chief of the service division. — 
Plan and budget went into effect as soon as approved. At — 
first, relief funds could be used only for salaries. Later this 
rule was relaxed, but even with 5 percent of the total allot- 
ment earmarked for supplies, many classes were short of 
books and materials. Rent-free quarters presented another — 
major difficulty. Most bafHing of all was the problem of 
supervision. In many communities, departments of educa- 
tion have been cut to the bone in funds and in personnel. 
Yet Emergency Education threw on state and 
community the burden of supervision for hun- 
dreds of new classes, many of them types of 
schooling not previously included in the local 
system. Only the whole-hearted cooperation of 
educational experts, acting as supervisors in 
spare time without pay safeguarded the scheme 
in one community after another. Keeping 
these difficulties in mind, let us look at some of 
the work done under the Emergency Education 
Program. 

In many states, federal funds for education 
meant opportunity to renew and strengthen 
literacy campaigns which had been checked by 
the depression. Classes for adults unable to read 
or write English were thus kept open in 44 
states, in which live 94 percent of the adult 
illiterates in this country. The latest figures 
show that the classes to date have served 
109,000 pupils and given employment to 4830 


Workers with mechanical aptitude acquire a new 
skill—clock repairing—in an Emergency class 
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New York State Education Department 


This class in tailoring provides not only vocational training but opportunity to refurbish the family wardrobe 


teachers. The greatest number of pupils so far reached by 
one state (21,000) live in Mississippi, which, according to 
the last census, is high in the ratio of illiterates to population. 

Literacy projects include home classes for women, classes 
in settlements and union halls, night schools in city school 
buildings, in rural schoolhouses, in scattered country homes. 
But the attack on illiteracy, while it is perhaps the most 
widely known type of adult education, is only one segment 
of Emergency Education for adults. 

The list of subjects taught to men and women seeking to 
improve their skill in their own vocation or to 
acquire new skill, is long and varied. It reflects 
the belief of many Americans that adult educa- 
tion means “getting something you can sell.” 
The list ranges from acrobatics to wood-carving, 
and includes aviation, cafeteria management, 
dyeing, maid service, remodeling chairs, shop 
work, tailoring, taxidermy, weaving. There is 
almost as long a list of classes for the vocational 
rehabilitation of workers handicapped by in- 
jury or disease. Enrollment figures show more 
than 200,000 pupils under some 6700 teachers 
taking vocational training. Many of these stu- 
dents are boys and girls in the difficult teens, 
recently graduated from grade or highschool, 
discouraged by their inability to get a job, their 
families unable to finance further education. 
Here, for instance, is a report from a Pennsy]- 
vania teacher who had 49 boys in two classes 
in woodworking and drafting, each of which 


Home classes for women often combine lessons in 
family sewing with lessons in spoken English 


met for three-hour sessions two nights a week from Novem- 
ber 1 to June 1: 


In 80 percent of the cases the home environment was bad and 
the boys were of the corner loafer type. Several of their companions 
had been in trouble and sent to jail. These boys have good minds 
and will make real men and valuable citizens if they can be directed 
wisely. In class, they worked willingly and carefully. There was not 
one disciplinary problem. I have known instances where the stu- 
dents refused to go to a basket-ball game in which friends were 
playing, because they did not want to miss the class. 
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Another Pennsylvania teacher comments on her seven 
months’ experience: 


When I was in the hospital two years ago, there was one whole 
ward which the nurses and doctors called “the codliver oil ward,” 
entirely filled with undernourished children. As I lay in bed I 
thought, “If I could only pass on my domestic economy training a 
lot of these children need never have been here!” My chance came 
last November. There are 137 mothers in my classes, representing 
182 school children and 95 old people for whom they are the home- 
makers. ‘They areall onrelief. . . . One woman with three children 
told me, ‘““The state gave us a welfare order but we were always 
half hungry till I came to these classes”. . . . To my mind, the 
cost of the classes could be saved to the state over and over again 
in the number of children we could keep out of the hospitals and 
clinics. Of course the real gains cannot be stated in dollars and cents. 


The general education courses for adults also represent a 
wide range of interest and ability. They include the ordinary 
elementary and highschool subjects, many courses on college 
level, and numerous excursions into less usual educational 
fields. On a partial list of such projects one finds: Czecho- 
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A class in agriculture learns about seed grain and 
(below) students of architecture work on models 


slovakian history, badminton, first aid, golf, 
Japanese, nature study, parliamentary law, 
Norse, poetry-writing, sanitation, state history, 
tap-dancing, wrestling. 

Among the largest and most popular classes 
have been those in art and music. In many 
communities, groups of unemployed musicians, 
organized as quartets, choruses and orchestras, 
give free concerts in public auditoriums. The 
reputation. of these musical organizations 
grows quickly, and they usually perform to 
standing-room-only audiences. In Westchester 
County, New York, a class in theatrical arts 
stages plays for children. Many members of 
their audiences have never seen a play before, 
the movies having been their only previous 
contact with the theater. 

As specialist in workers’ education, Dr. 
Alderman has on his staff Hilda Worthington 
Smith of the Bryn Mawr Summer School and 
the Affiliated Schools for Women Workers. Writing in Pro- 
gressive Education, Miss Smith thus defines her field: 


Workers’ education offers to men and women workers in indus- 
try, business, commerce, domestic service and other occupations 
an opportunity to train themselves in clear thinking through the 
study of those questions closely related to their daily lives as 
workers and as citizens. Its primary purpose is to stimulate an active 
and continued interest in the economic problems of our times and 
to develop a sense of responsibility for their solution. 


HE social sciences form the backbone of a workers’ edu- 

cation program. English classes are in constant demand, 
as are public-speaking and elementary science. The prob- 
lem of the teacher in this field is to adapt his material to 
mature and experienced people handicapped by meager 
elementary schooling and frequently by limited knowledge 
of English. Representatives of the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers have been sent into the field to cooperate in proj- 
ects in Philadelphia, in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Ohio, Georgia, North Carolina, New York City, 
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A city street is laboratory for a class in survey- 
ing. Below, an art class makes textile designs 


Wisconsin and the District of Columbia. The 
Workers’ Education Bureau has conducted a 
series of institutes stimulating interest among 
trade unions. Workers’ Education Advisory 
Committees have been set up in many com- 
munities, with representatives of the school 
board, the unions, the YMCA and YWCA, the 
Urban League, the public library and other 
interested organizations. 

A further development of workers’ educa- 
tion is taking shape as this is written. It looks 
to a series of resident schools and educational 
summer camps for unemployed women in 
every section of the country. Federal funds may 
be used for “the maintenance of students, 
salaries of unemployed teachers and staff mem- 
bers at prevailing rates of pay, payment of a 
qualified director, upkeep of buildings, class- 
room materials.” 

At the National Conference of Social Work in Kansas 
City, Mamie Cox, “a thin little girl in a pale green dress,” 
as one reporter described her, spoke on Why Workers Want 
to Go to School. She herself is a soap-wrapper in one of the 
Procter & Gamble plants. She said, 


When I got my scholarship at a summer-school for women work- 
ers I didn’t know whether I wanted to go. I wondered, is it worth 
while? It was all about economics, and I didn’t know anything 
about economics. . . . I found out when I got there that eco- 
nomics had to do with the things I was doing all the time. We 
learned about unemployment, trade unions, capitalism, hours and 
wages, piece work. It excited us so! All the days and most of the 
nights were filled with talk. . . . I want to tell you about my first 
experience with a union girl. She came late, after we were well 
started. She came in one night after we were all asleep, bouncing 
in to wake us up and ask us what our names were and whether we 
belonged to a union. . . . I said, ‘“‘No, I don’t belong to a union, 
and I think I’m just as well off as you are.’? Pve always remem- 
bered what she said: “‘Maybe now. But what if your Mr. Procter 
dies some day? What will happen to you then?” I’ve been thinking 
about that a lot lately, because our Mr. Procter has died, and a lot 
of us are wondering what is going to happen to us. . . . My big- 
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gest disappointment was in coming back to work, and finding the 
other workers so uninspired. And there’s very little you can do 
about it. They were wise at school to teach us evolution, so we 
could understand how slowly things happen. Some people said it 
was a mistake for us to go to school because it makes us discon- 
tented. I think if more and more of us go to school and get dis- 
contented, maybe some day we can do something about it. 


Parent education is another specialized field of adult edu- 
cation where private funds have supplemented the federal 
allotment. The Parent Education Office of FERA has been 
under the general direction of the advisory committee on 
emergency education programs of the National Council of 
Parent Education, of which Ralph P. Bridgman is director. 
This committee represents a number of national agencies, 
including the US Office of Education. During the past six 
months it has cooperated with superintendents of schools in 
21 states in the development of parent-education activities 
in emergency programs, under professionally trained super- 
visors. Reference and training material for supervisors and 
teachers were prepared and distributed, and staff members 
from the Parent Education Office (Continued on page 443) 


MEN OFR THE ROAD 
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swered my questions his eyes were on the men across 
the field. 

““There’s nothin’ *bout me, ma’am. I’m jes’ one of these 
federal transients. My folks is what’s called po’ white trash 
where I comes from. No ma’am, I ain’t never worked what 
you’d call reg’lar,—not for money anyways. Seemed like I 
might’s well get out, so ’bout a yeah back I hit the road. 
Long’s I kep’ movin’ I got by. Then a fella was comin’ to 
New York, so I come. But say, that’s a tough place. Then I 
heard about this camp and so I went to a place where a lady 
talked to me and pretty soon she said I could come. My 
folks? Oh, they don’t care. They’ve got it plenty hard with- 
out me. No ma’am, there’s nothin’ ’bout me. I reckon I 
better be goin’. A fahmah down yondah give us some to- 
mata plants that’s gotta get set out before it rains.” 

Maybe he was telling the truth about himself, maybe not. 
It did not matter. What mattered was that this sun- 
browned, muscular, young American citizen was no longer 
adrift in the dim world of the road, the jungle and the flop- 
house and that he, grimly schooled in irresponsibility, was 
actually concerned with getting tomato plants set out at the 
right moment. 

Two months before, chiefly because New York was tough, 
he had drifted into the Transient Bureau, and presently 
found himself on the way to the camp deep in the hills of 
Putnam County. He figured that it was probably just a new 
kind of a jail—he knew all about jails—but he’d take a 
chance. He could always hit it out again, just go “‘over the 
hill,’—any hill. 

And so he came to the frame barracks sprawled on the 
edge of a wood. Darkly suspicious of everything, he heard 
the director’s assurance that this was a place where every- 
body played fair. He knew that line, and he knew where the 
catches were. But the place looked good for “‘three squares” 
and he might as well try it. That night he found himself 
hanging over the old piano where a “bar-room professor” — 
“Yes’m, I’ve played my way through every state in the 
Union and don’t know one note from another,”’—was pound- 
ing out anything anybody asked for. And presently he was 
swapping tall stories of the road and getting a big laugh 
for that fast one he and Big Red had pulled on the bulls in 
Scranton. No one asked him any questions—just took him 
for granted. The next morning he was assigned to a work- 
squad. This was probably the catch, but the other fellows 
said it was OK, so he went on. 

That day and the next he got onto things a little, and 
decided 'to stay out the week and help the gang finish the job 
it was on. The next 
week he stayed be- 
cause the camp ball- 
team had a game on. 
The week after that 
—well, he just stayed 
and to his own faint 
surprise heard him- 
self counseling a new- 
comer to “‘give this 


; had little time for me, that was plain. As he an- 


Move on” has been the usual formula of the relief agencies, 
as of Dickens’ London ‘‘copper’’ in dealing with the home- 
less. Here a staff member reports what she saw in some of the 
new transient camps, what campers and directors told her, and © 
indicates some of the hopes and difficulties inherent in the 
problem of the uprooted which FERA tackled last February 


dump a chance. Take it from me, kid, it beats the road.” 
Now he has risen to be a squad leader, has hardened up and 
gained in weight. He has learned to box and aspires to the | 
camp championship. He has written to his folks and has 
saved $4.25 from his cash allowance toward some decent 
clothes for a ‘‘front’”? when he gets a chance at a job. Pretty 
soon now he is going to brace the camp director and see 
what he thinks he ought to do next. This dump’s all right, 
but after all a fellow likes to be on his own, and it seems like 
there ought to be a regular job some place for him. Just look 
at that muscle! 


F all the forms of depression-born relief none is more ex- 

perimental or more unpredictable as to outcome than 

the camps for transients, part of the general program, still less 

than a year old, by which the Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration is trying to reroot some hundreds of thou- 

sands of people whom the depression drove out of their nor- — 
mal setting and onto the road as a way of life. 

Until the FERA came into being no one bothered much 
about this strange new floating population except to 
drive it on. Social workers, who knew it at first hand, warned 
that a good third of it were families, and that only one in ten 
of the men were of the familiar hobo persuasion. The rest 
were just men out of work for whom life in a given place had 
become intolerable and who had, in the good old American 
tradition, moved on in the hope of betterment. But once up- 
rooted they were made helpless by our complicated settle- 
ment laws. Every community raised defenses against them. 
They could not even turn back. Chivied in and out of jails 
and noisome shelters, loaded into trucks and dumped by the 
hundred across state lines, they had no choice but to keep 
going. For months, even years, this multitude of destitute 
homeless had been milling around the country, kicked from 
pillar to post, living only God knows how. 

Yet these men, said the social workers, were just average 
American citizens of all ages, the older men with good work 
records, the younger, who had come to working age in the 
past five years, with no experience in.steady work. All were 
cynical and bewildered. Only in the company of hoboes, 
criminals and perverts among them, did they find welcome. 
Every other hand was raised against them. A whole army of 
chronic dependents, delinquents and criminals was being 
bred before our eyes. ‘ 

When the FERA took hold it found endless obstructions 
and confusions raised by the complicated fabric of residence 
and settlement laws differing in every state and in com- 
munities within states. There were, it seems, three categories 
of the homeless—res- 
ident homeless and 
state homeless, who, 
not having wandered 
out of local or state 
bounds, still retained 
certain rights, and 
interstate homeless, 
called federal tran- 
sients for lack of a 
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better term, who had no 
rights anywhere. 

The FERA cut a lot of red 
tape when it defined a federal 
transient as a destitute person who has been within the 
boundaries of a state less than twelve months but had no 
legal settlement there. For these it assumed financial respon- 
sibility. All others must still rely on local and state resources. 

In the beginning of the FERA transient program no one 
knew quite how to take hold and good theories broke down 
with disconcerting frequency. Trial and error has had to be 
the rule. As it stands now every state except Montana has 
some sort of federal transient service in operation with all 
county relief bureaus designated as transient reference 
centers where destitute homeless people, without legal status 
in the community, may apply for assistance. Here occurs the 
first straining-off process by means of the determination of 
legal rights. If it appears that a man is a transient by FERA 
definition he is sent at once to a treatment center of which 
there were, in mid-summer, 340 scattered through the coun- 
try in or adjacent to cities or centers of transportation. 
From this point on the procedure differs widely in different 
states but with at least one effort in common—to treat each 
man as an individual human being, a point of view for which 
social workers have contended valiantly against loud local 
contention that “all these bums ought to be behind barbed 
wire.” 

At the treatment centers, where, it should be said, there 
are special routines for transient families and for youth out 
on a lark, a man has a chance to recover from the buffeting 
of the road while an effort is made to work out with him a 
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Homeless, without legal rights anywhere, transients in the federal 
camps are just men out of work whom no community permits 
to linger and who find welcome only in the jungles of hoboes 
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plan for himself in which he 
will cooperate. Truth does 
not always prevail of course, 
and good intentions are eva- 
nescent. Most of the treatment centers are in reality city 
shelters, better now than the old flop-houses, but still with a 
mass atmosphere not conducive to individual reaction. 
Yet at this point a good many tangled situations are straight- 
ened out. However, no transient is sent “home” at the ex- 
pense of Uncle Sam until it has been definitely verified that 
‘“*home”’ is where he says it is, that it has a place for him, and 
that his old community offers him a better chance than he 
has where he is. In short transients are not shipped back 
willy-nilly to the same conditions that sent them on the road 
in the first place. And of course there are plenty who have no 
place they even call home and would not go there if they had. 

It was the hope in the beginning that it would be possible 
to find for each individual situation an individual solution 
based on personality, background, work-history and so on. 
But there were too many men who did not fit any pattern, 
too many dead-end human situations, and not enough social 
workers with the necessary skill and discrimination. More 
especially there were not enough jobs available. Many a 
man who would have done his own adjusting given a steady 
job at a living wage, is still unadjusted. Thus there has 
developed in the treatment centers a variety of experimen- 
tation in efforts to handle men in groups while building up 
shattered morale and industrial and social habits to the 
point of individual stability. 

And this is where the transient camps, which is what we 
have been getting back to all this time, come in. 
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Among the men crowding 
the treatment centers were 
thousands for whom congregate 
mass shelter under city condi- 
tions offered only an urge back 
to the road. Given community fixations and local ordinances 
there was small chance of any work for them to do. Every 
work opportunity was jealously guarded for local folk. 
‘“There aren’t enough leaves for our own married men to rake, 
let alone out-of-town bums.” If these particular transients 
were to be redeemed, socially speaking, it had to be outside 
the environment of the cities and the mass shelters. 

There was a little experience to go on. The Rev. W. E. 
Paul of Minneapolis had demonstrated that cast-off men 
may be salvaged by work and steady living and the com- 
munity profit thereby (see Taking the Work Cure at Medi- 
cine Lake, by Morris Lewis, Survey Graphic, January 1934, 
page 30.) While none of the 200 federal transient camps now 
in operation over the country follows the Minneapolis pat- 
tern exactly they all, to some extent, stem from it. Most of 
them were pioneer projects set going under conditions that 
were themselves a test of the stamina of the men. 

In New Jersey, for instance, the first camp was set up last 
November by a gang of six transients under a leader, in an 
open bathing-pavilion full of last year’s dead leaves, with 
little equipment to start with beyond a heap of picnic tables, 
a couple of pails and an abandoned milk can. Water had to be 
carried half a mile. In New York a gang of twelve men 
broke through the February snow in Bear Mountain Park to 
a disused shack and with others who came later built from 
the ground up a convenient, well-planned camp, a perma- 


nent useful feature of state property. At a camp site on prop-' 


erty owned by the State Department of Mental Hygiene the 
“‘pioneer detail” of twelve had to seek shelter from the winter 
storms in an abandoned railroad station until it could throw 
up its own barracks. Yet within five months these same men 
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When the itching foot of the road could no longer bear 
routine, men at Camp Greenhaven set up a jungle for them- 
selves ‘‘down by the tracks.’ The first rain storm drove 
them back into camp, but their jungle still has its uses 
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and others like them had com- 
pleted a water and sewage 
system adequate to serve the 
purpose which the state pro- 
poses ultimately to make of the 
property. “‘Give us time and material,” says the director, 
‘and we'll build anything from a three-legged stool to a 
battleship. We’ve got the talent, but you mustn’t crowd us.” 
Not all transient men go to the camps, partly because there 
are not camps enough, but chiefly because they are not all 
adapted to camp life as it has so far developed. On the whole 


there is a pretty effective screening-out of unlikely material _ 


in the treatment centers. Chronic hoboes, men in bad 
physical condition from disease or disability, youngsters out 
for a lark, none of these are counted good camp timber. 
For them, as for transient families, there are other methods 
of treatment. The old hoboes do sometimes get to camp, but 
they do not as a rule stay very long—it is not their kind of a 
show; they have to give too much for what they get. No man 
goes to camp without a frank. unadorned explanation of just 
what he will get there and what he will be expected to give 
in cooperation, work and decent conduct. No man goes 
against his will though most of them, it must be admitted, go 
more from curiosity about ‘‘this new racket’’ than from con- 
viction that it will be good for them. They’ve heard that 
before and it makes them laugh. 

The camps are clean, orderly and rough. Every man has a 
decent bed in an airy bunk-house and an outfit of work- 
clothes, underwear and shoes. To wash himself he takes his 
turn at a basin or shower. He does a regular tour of duty at 
kitchen-police and washes his own clothes with such facili- 
ties as may be. Assigned to a work-squad he puts in from four 
to six hours a day. Regularly he sits down to “‘three squares.” 

As an unexpected visitor I ate dinner with the men at 
Camp Roosevelt in Bear Mountain Park. We had roast beef 
and potatoes, string beans, cold slaw, canned pineapple, 
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Tall stories of the road, ‘‘the fast ones 
we pulled on the bulls,’’ get an audience 


bread, butter, coffee and milk—with 
seconds for anyone who said the word. 
At Camp Haledon in New Jersey, 
again an unexpected visitor, I ate for 
supper a thick slice of bologna, 
creamed potatoes, beet and onion 
salad, stewed apricots, bread and 
butter and iced cocoa. Food-costs 
for camps in the eastern states run 
from twenty-one to thirty-five cents a 
day, not counting supplies received 
intermittently from the Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation. 

Outside of working and meal 
hours and “‘lights out” there are no 
rules about time. A certain amount of 
recreation is stimulated by a leader 
but the men take it or let it alone. 
The younger ones take it. The older 
ones just sit or lie on their beds. Some 
of them read. A few putter around at 
projects of their own. A man at Camp 
Greenhaven, New York, who once had a glamorous adven- 
ture in Central America has decorated the tops of stone 
walls with bits of stone and cement to represent Mayan ruins 
as he remembers them. At Camp Roosevelt a man who has 
sailed the seven seas works endlessly perfecting, with such 
scraps of material as he can pick up, a model of a ship that 
once brought him luck. 

Many of the camps have attempted formal educational 
activities without too much success. These men have broken 
completely with school and its ways, but they like educational 
movies and they like the discussion of current events with a 
good leader. Simple vocational courses are most popular if 
they can be tied to the practical doing of something or other. 
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At one camp a course in radio resulted in strangely con- 
trived receivers all over the place. At another, after a course 
in motor mechanics, all sorts of abandoned wrecks of cars 
were dragged into camp and out of them was triumphantly 
constructed. a weird looking vehicle which by some miracle 
actually runs. 

But these are not the things that determine the holding 
power of a camp and its influence on the men. Work is the 
real medicine of the camp and on the quality of its work 
projects hang its results. Busy-work is no good. Leaf-raking 
does not fool these men. Work without the incentive of 
a final achievement which they can visualize in advance 
does not hold them. Given useful, constructive work, calling 
for personal ingenuity, with definite 
measures of progress and a modicum 
of outside appreciation they will toil 
tirelessly and enthusiastically. 

I watched a gang disspiritedly hack- 
ing away at underbrush in a remote 
stretch of woods. ‘“‘We’re putting in 
our hours, lady, we’re working for our 
keep,” said one of them, grinning. 
Later on I watched another gang, 
after-hours by now, sweating under 
_the loads of sand with which they were 
topping a wide rock-bordered path 
through the woods to a tiny lake. 
“Want to finish it before Sunday 
when a lot of folks go through here. 
Nobody could get to this lake before. 
Bet a lot of ’em never knew it. was 
here.” 

Another argument for work proj- 
ects which show fairly quick results is 


Men, just off the road, putting in a sewer 
system for their camp in Bear Mountain 
Park, New York. Real work with real results 
is the best medicine that the camps offer 
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the effect on nearby communities which believe that the 
transients should work for their keep but under no circum- 
stances at anything for which a local resident might be paid. 
By doing jobs which the community would never undertake 
but which it can see are useful and desirable, much local 
resistance is broken down and the men little by little find 
footholds in community life and lose some of their abnormal 
isolation. 

All the men in camp have a small cash allowance, care- 
fully underscored as relief and not as pay. This ranges from 
one to three dollars weekly according to the all-around 
usefulness of the man and his demonstrated capacity ‘for 
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responsibility. With this allowance he buys his cigarettes 
and postage stamps, gets a haircut from the man who has 
set himself up as camp barber, gets a shirt ironed, goes to the 
village movies and—yes, sometimes, human nature being 
what it is, gambles and drinks. And sometimes, too, he saves 
it rigorously for the “‘front’’ of a decent suit of clothes. 
Many of the camp directors feel that the dollar a week 
allowance is the weak link in the whole chain of attempted 
rehabilitation. ‘‘How can you retrain men in work habits 


‘without the psychology of the pay envelope, without recog- 


nizing the principle of honest pay for honest work?” 
The men themselves wonder why the CCC men and the 
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“‘leaf-rakers” in the towns get a better break than they, who 
work the same hours and are doing, as they believe, more 
important work. They write letters such as this one which the 
director of Camp Roosevelt found under his door from a 
man who had worked up from pick and shovel to the 
responsible job of night-watchman, still at a dollar a week: 

I wood like to no if you could get me $3 a week because I want to 
stay here till the plase clos up and I would haf something by then. 
I wood be please if I can get it. Off corse they wont be no hard 
feeling if you kant get for me. Not enny harm off asking. Hopeing 
to here from you. Excuase my writing. 


It was possible to raise this man to $2.50 a week, but nine 


times out of ten the directors must explain as best they can 
the complications and restrictions that make one man’s 
relief one thing and the next one’s something else. The men, 
they say, are “unreasonably fair’? about it. 

‘“‘What do you do,” I asked, “‘if the men refuse to work?” 

“But they don’t,” was the answer. “They know what is 
expected of them and they accept the routine and go along 
with it. As long as we are fair they are fair. But you don’t get 
anywhere trying to drive them; let them set their own pace 
and they produce results.” 

“But what of discipline? These men aren’t Sunday-schoo] 
boys.” 
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“Anything but, and for that reason punitive and re- 
pressive measures are useless. They don’t have to take it and 
they don’t. But they have their own way of dealing with bad 
actors. If a man has dirty personal habits or is objectionable 
for more serious reasons you can trust his bunk-house mates 
to deal with him. A persistent course of snakes in the bed is, 
I am told, highly efficacious. Stealing is one offense for 
which we turn a man over to local authorities. For lesser 
offenses, such as drunkenness in camp, we have a regular 
hearing like a court-martial. Penalties range through demo- 
tion from responsible assignments, loss of privileges such as a 
trip to town on the truck, reduction of cash allowance, trans- 
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fer to another camp and return to the city shelter. Never if 
we can help it do we throw a man out on the road without 
giving him some other choice. 
“Why, at Camp Greenhaven they even offer him the 
chance of going to a jungle right on the camp property. 
They had there a great kicker whose last word in any dis- 
cussion was, ‘Hell, I’ll go back to the jungle.’ ‘All right,’ said 
the director one fine day, ‘go ahead. There’s a swell place 
. for a jungle right down there by the tracks. Running water, 
shade and two freight trains a day. Go ahead.’ And he did. 
Fixed it up, complete with tin cans and gunny sacks, in the 
best tradition of the road. Three or four of the men moved in 
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with him while the rest hung around talking it over. Then 
came a cold heavy rain and the jungle boys came back to 
their clean dry beds. The jungle is still there and the men 
hang out in it as sort of a club-house. Some of them wash 
their clothes there. I’m told too that it has its uses for sober- 
ing up purposes.” 

“What about drunkenness? Do you have much of it?” 

“We-ell, not much exactly, but what can you expect? 
Think of the way these men have lived. Liquor has been 
their only escape and God knows they still have enough to 
escape from. Of course your really seasoned drinker can’t 
get drunk very often on a dollar a week, though some of 
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them seem particularly talented. We can’t be too hard- 
boiled about it, but if a man must get drunk he’s got to keep 
out of camp until he sobers up. We draw the line at the sec- 
ond offense. We lost a swell cook that way not long ago— 
used to be the chef in a Philadelphia country-club—but he 
would get drunk and raise merry Cain in camp, so he had to 
go back to the shelter. 

“See that curly headed fellow over there playing checkers 
with the colored boy? Nice kid, isn’t he? Well, there’s a 
problem child for you. An honor man from a good western 
college, smartest man in camp and everybody likes him. 
He’s been at two other camps in this state and by sheer ability 
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and general usefulness won his way to responsibility. As soon 
as he got to the top he got drunk—and I don’t mean just 
plain drunk. They put him back on pick and shovel and 
again he worked his way to the top, and to another bender. 
We have him now and I can see what’s coming. But he’s 
too darned good to throw away—why he isn’t twenty-five 
yet. There ought to be something we could do for him.” 

‘““How do you hold men in camp if they want to leave?” 

“We don’t. We haven’t any way to do it if we wanted to, 
and anyway that isn’t the idea. The men come of their own 
volition and they go the same way. After the quality of the 
food and the nature of the work projects the holding power 
of the camp depends largely on the personality of the di- 
rector, on his complete fairness, his resourcefulness in any 
situation and his ability to make good with the men right on 
the ground. But given all that, the itching foot still drives 
many a man on. Sometimes they talk it over with us, say 
they have jobs promised, or are going home or something. 
Usually they just go ‘over the hill.’ 


“HE suggestibility of all these men is high. They come to 

camp by suggestion and they leave the same way. 
Someone has heard that a mill is opening somewhere and 
three or four of them drift off in the hope of a job. They hear 
that the camps in some other state have better chow or a 
higher cash allowance, and away they go. They know all 
about the intricacy of our settlement laws and the difference 
between an interstate and an intrastate transient, and the 
wise guys among them take advantage of it. Our settlement 
laws are really an encouragement to transiency and until 
they are amended or abolished our treatment of the whole 
baffling problem must remain confused and more ineffective 
than it needs to be.” 

Of course the camps have their critics. Few quarrel with 
the comrhon humanity of providing some form of decent 
relief for these destitute citizens who have lost their claim 
on any community, and few will deny that it is better to 
have them doing useful work in camps than to have them 
roaming the country begging, pilfering, becoming increas- 
ingly demoralized. 

But, say the critics, many of these men are seasonal labor- 
ers now unable, as in the past, to earn enough to carry them 
through off-seasons. Why should the federal government 
subsidize seasonal industry by caring for its unwanted man- 
power? To which the humanitarian poses another question: 
‘Well, what would you do with this man-power? For four 
years we threw it on the dump and the result alarmed us. 
Why not try something else? Keep that man-power, with its 
present low liability of employment, off the present glutted 
labor market. Keep it decent and productive in the camps. 
Revive the habit of regular work and the incentive to orderly 
living, and the seasonal industries will have to look elsewhere 
when they want casual labor.” 

The camps, say the critics, are incentives to youthful 
wanderlust, a succession of one-night stands for boys who 
don’t like it at home and want to see the world. Well, hardly. 
It is not as easy as that to be admitted to a camp. But sup- 
pose it were, what of it? Since boys always have left home to 
seek adventure there seems point in the argument that it is 
better for the camps to catch them than the jungles of the 
chronic hoboes. 

The future of the whole transient relief program is any- 
one’s guess. Unless a drastic change in the policy of the FERA 
occurs its continuance at least until mid-winter seems as- 
sured. Up to July 1 it had cost the round sum of twenty anda 
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half million dollars and was then running to about $3 million 
a month. The number of persons for whom it has cared in one 
way or another, admittedly but a fraction of those believed to 
be on the road, rose steadily from 110,180 in February to 
192,288 in June. The turn-over of cases runs about 33 per- 
cent. At present the FERA foots the bills and lays down 
general policies while delegating administration to the 
states. Many social workers protest this decentralization of 
responsibility on the ground that the transient problem is 
national and that under the existing settlement laws only a 
national program, nationally controlled, can deal with it. 
State controlled programs cannot, they say, be freed from 
local politics and prejudice. The end result will be, they fear, 
that the transient will be thrown back on the road as a 
parasite and a menace to orderly community life. 

The camps are still frankly experimental. Many thought- 
ful people see in them the logical beginning of a new kind of 
institution which they believe to be an inevitable sequela of 
the dislocation of people under the depression. They see 
farm colonies for old men, obviously unemployable under 
competition, so organized and run that the work of the men, 
slow-paced though it be, will contribute to their own sup- 
port and yield measurable values to the community. They 
see other camps where men of broken work-habits may be 
built back to such psychological and industrial competency 
that they can stand up to competition and be absorbed by 
local industry or in public projects. And they see still others, 
following the experience of the CCC where youth without 
work, escaped from paucity of opportunity at home, may be 
conditioned and trained for a stable way of life. 
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EVERAL states are gradually shaping their transient 
camp programs within this framework, less from an 
articulated philosophy than from the lessons of experience. 
The point at which the camps—at least the half dozen in 
New York and New Jersey which I have seen in action—do 
not meet the formula is at their point of outlet. At the point 
of intake is a pretty clear basis of selection of the men whem 
the camps may reasonably be expected to benefit. The camps 
themselves are robust and realistic with a developing under- 
standing of how to hold men long enough to influence them. 
But what of the day when a man, his body sound and 
healthy, his initiative and self-confidence recovered, is ready 
to take hold of his own life again? At present he just goes— 
to such chance as he may be able to find for himself. Every 
camp points with pride to men who have gone out and found 
themselves jobs in the neighborhood but I found little evi- 
dence of purposeful planning of facilities for that integration 
into community life and occupation which is the desired end 
result of it all. This is not easy, for the settlement laws raise 
barriers, there still are not enough jobs for the folk with 
families who never left home, and in spite of the good show- 
ing made by the men in camps most towns are still resentful 
of transients. The root of the whole difficulty is that the 
transient is unattached to any unit that fits our social pat- 
tern. This very quality subjected him to exploitation when 
casual labor had a market. It now practically blocks him 
from employment and, except for the transient service, even 
from relief. 

Until facilities for job-finding are open to the men for 
whom the camps have done all they can there is a weak link 
in the chain of reconstruction. The National Reemployment 
Service would seem logically to be that link, but in reality it 
is not. Even when it registers these men without established 
residence they go to the bottom (Continued on page 448) 


CALIFORNIA’S MEDICAL MIX-UP 


BY PHILIP KING BROWN, M.D. 


This description of California's trials, mistakes and progress 


in putting essential medical care within reach of her citi- 


session, appointed a Senate committee to 

look into the high cost of medical care, and 
to report in January, with a draft of a health- 
insurance bill if it found need for one. This action 
followed several years of discussion, some experiment, much 
confusion and misunderstanding as to medical economics, 
the field most simply defined by the layman’s question, 
Can we afford health? (see Survey Graphic, March 1933, 
page 143.) But meanwhile, half the California medical pro- 
fession, at least, knows nothing about the situation, except 
as it affects individual bank accounts and “‘bills receivable,” 
and the rest are greatly divided for and against the idea of a 
plan in place of the present chaos. 

Four years ago, it was proposed before the Public Health 
Section of the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco that a 
study be made of the whole subject of health insurance. The 
proposal intended that the study should bring out the bene- 
fits which some of the better private concerns had demon- 
strated, and, in contrast, show the growth and activity of 
commercial organizations which collect money in return for 
limited and often incompetent medical and surgical service. 
Unfortunately, this inquiry was not carried out. Such a 
study would have made plain the need for licensing and 
standardizing these efforts to distribute medical costs, and 
for their control by the State Insurance Commission, the 
Corporation Commission, the Board of Health or coopera- 
tively by all three. 

A year later, the State Medical Society gave some study 
to the problem as did the Economic Section of the San 
Francisco County Medical Society. In Los Angeles, the 
local medical society undertook at about the same time to 
underwrite the care of Metropolitan Water District em- 
ployes throughout the county. This was not precisely a 
health-insurance plan, although the employes contributed 
$1.50 monthly from their wages. But with inadequate safe- 
guards, the reserves were weakened within a few months. 
Employes of the Water and Light Departments of the City 
of Los Angeles proposed that their medical care be under- 
taken by the Ross-Loos Clinic, privately organized in 1929, 
and this was finally arranged. Gradually the firemen, certain 
members of the police force and the school teachers joined 
in groups, until the clinic has grown from a few hundreds to 
a membership of 15,000. 

Among people as highly individualistic as are doctors, the 
surrender of the right to practice as they please is not easy. 
Though the costs of medical care have been discussed by 
responsible groups within the state for four years, and ex- 
periments—both good and bad in type, socially speaking— 
have been made, no plan has been developed in California 
which would give to a small governing body the right to deal 
summarily with padded bills, to determine the relative 
value of services rendered by specialists and surgeons, to 
demand consultation when free choice of physician puts 
grave cases’ in charge of incompetent or inexperienced 
practitioners. Further, the only type of organization that the 
county society is free to develop under the law would prob- 
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zens continues our discussion of an emergent community 
problem, which will be carried forward in succeeding issues 


ably draw in the most needy members of the organization. 
It is not unlikely that they would also be the poorest qualified 
and the least dependable. In a private organization, men 
who do not give competent service need not be retained, and 
the Ross-Loos Clinic, with its 15,000 subscribers, has been 
able to employ very excellent doctors and technicians. 

There is now no other health-insurance scheme in 
California, except a few which are limited to certain plants 
or industries, that compares with this clinic in adequacy of 
service. Method and procedure are freely shared with 
interested inquirers. Of all the experimental efforts for better 
distribution of medical care in a mixed urban community 
studied by the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, the 
Ross-Loos Clinic offered the best plan and the best study of 
costs. The faculty of a southern university, seeking to provide 
its members with adequate care, after looking over several 
organizations, decided that the Ross-Loos plan provided the 
most complete service and recommended its trial. 


IE price of the success of the enterprise, however, has 
been rumor, intrigue, whispering campaigns, and finally 
the preferring of charges by a committee of the council of the 
Los Angeles County Medical Society. Then followed a 
farcical hearing, the expulsion of Drs. Ross and Loos, and a 
threat that all their employes would be similarly dealt with 
unless they resigned from the clinic. The two physicians 
were given no opportunity to disprove the charges against 
them, all of which are denied in full. An appeal has been 
taken to the California Medical Association; if the council of 
this association upholds the local society, a further appeal 
must be carried to the Judicial Council of the American 
Medical Association. If the rulings should still be against 
these doctors, they have the right to appeal to the courts. 

This situation has been given in some detail because it 
seems strange that with fully 150 organizations selling 
dubious commercial contracts for health insurance in this 
state, the medical profession should attack the one group 
that has made every effort to abide by California’s Medical 
Practice Act. In the northern part of the state there are 
health-insurance-concerns which not only violate that Act, 
but also the law common to most states, forbidding corpora- 
tions to engage in the practice of medicine. The Ross-Loos 
Clinic is not a corporation, it does no advertising and em- 
ploys no “‘cappers’’ and “‘steerers.”’ Its books are open. The 
Judicial Council of the American Medical Association has 
decided in one similar appeal made to it that the component 
societies have a right to chose their members, and in another 
that contract practice was contrary to the best interests of the 
public in that particular case, although admitting that such 
practice was at times justified. No case of the kind has yet 
gone on to the courts, and no better one for such an appeal 
could be had than the Ross-Loos case. 
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The next disturbance over the bugaboo “‘state medicine”’ 
also arose in Los Angeles (see Survey Graphic, April, page 
149.) The County Department of Public Health has been 
built up during the past twenty years until it is recognized by 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the United States Public 
Health Service as one of the best organized public-health 
departments in this country. The department has main- 
tained curative clinics operating in conjunction with the 
various centers of the welfare department. These clinics were 
an essential part of the Public Health Department only in 
so far as they concerned communicable diseases, and the 
medical care of the indigent. Unfortunately, the clinics were 
conducted by volunteers from the Los Angeles County 
Medical Society. It was clearly a mistake for the supervisors 
to accept free service, and for the Medical Society in the 
beginning to have overlooked the significance of this feature 
of the plan. 

As the depression deepened, more and more people ap- 
plied for care at the clinics until the volunteer doctors were 
much overworked. The break in the support of the clinics by 
the organized profession came when San Fernando in 
August 1933 decided to. abolish the clinics and have the 
patients cared for in doctors’ offices at fifty cents a visit, to 
be paid from the county funds. Home visits were made at a 
dollar and fifty cents plus a four-cent mileage allowance, and 
serious cases were taken to the Los Angeles General Hospital. 
In the early months the cost per office visit was about the 
same as when the curative clinics were operated in the 
health centers. But the San Fernando Plan now adopted by 
nearly all the Los Angeles districts has been bitterly criti- 
cized by patients who have to wait, often for hours, till all the 
regular patients receive attention. 

The San Fernando Plan has been pushed by a group of 
practitioners in the South who founded the Public Health 
League of California ostensibly to raise the standard of 
public-health work but actually to correct by active political 
methods what it considered abuses. Most of its aims are 
laudable enough if the League were sincere in announcing 
its objectives, and if these aims represented points at which 
California is backward. But it is a matter of pride with us that 
the state is not backward in public-health matters. Recently 
the League has staged a series of political rallies in important 
assembly districts to elect assemblymen and senators pledged 
to fight health-insurance. Among the other purposes of the 
League, hidden behind its loftier motives, was its proposal to 
abolish all clinics and to care for indigents in doctors’ of- 
fices. Such applicants for medical service must first be ex- 
amined by a social worker, who decides whether a doctor is 
needed, in a general way what is wrong with the patient, and 
whether the family circumstances warrant free care. A 
coupon ticket is handed out good for five visits to any one of 
the five hundred doctors who were formerly volunteers at the 
health centers. If more than five visits are needed another 
coupon ticket is forthcoming on further examination by the 
social worker. The laboratory work for these patients is no 
longer done at the health centers but by private laboratories. 
This introduces the element of uncertain standardization, 
and interferes also with the early detection of communicable 
diseases. 
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T is interesting to note that the adjoining town of Pasadena 

rejected this San Fernando Plan, the doctors, social work- 
ers and interested citizens all disapproving of it. The county 
however, pays the public clinic at Pasadena fifty cents each 
for patients treated there. This is also true in Los Angeles at 
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the clinic of the Loma Linda Medical College, and the 
Municipal North Broadway Clinic. Just how the influence 
of the Public Health League will operate in improving the 
financial standing of doctors is hard to see. It opposes health — 
insurance and it vigorously fought the bill in the last legis- 
lature to license, regulate and standardize all these health- 
insurance concerns, the majority of which were gouging the 
public. 

The reason for the disruption of the curative clinic service 
at health centers in Los Angeles County is stated in the 
numerous newspaper articles and frequently in open letters 
to the press by members of the volunteer staffs of these 
clinics, to be: fear of state medicine; imposition on the clinics 
by those able to pay; overwork of the doctors in seeing 30 to 
40 patients in a short time; and the unconvincing argument 
that attention in the private offices of physicians preserves 
self-respect and prevents pauperization. The director of the 
health centers holds that clinic service should not be on a 
volunteer basis. If the doctors had been paid and if in the 
depression the staffs had been increased, there would prob- 
ably have been no interference with the curative clinics. 

Certain things should come out of the mix-up to the 
benefit both of the profession and the laity. The aim of the 
organized profession is intellectual rather than economic— 
to raise standards of practice. This is one of the chief weak- 
nesses of medicine’s position. It has made possible abuses, 
unjust laws, unreasonable growth and competition of cults 
founded on pseudo-science, all because of the profession’s 
tendency to individualism and its indifference to common 
problems. The controversy over the curative clinics has, it is 
hoped, given the physicians of the state clearer insight into 
the economic problems of their profession. Further, it 
should direct the attention of the doctors to the need on the 


_part of the public for some plan making possible low-cost, 


competent medical care on a self-respecting basis. The in- 
surance principle would seem applicable here, but so far 
there has been such resistance to (Continued on page 445) 


BORROW-DON'T TAX 


BY HERBERT D. SIMPSON 


Reduced income from local and real-estate taxes, frantic 


efforts to meet recurring emergencies by new and hasty levies, 


HE hardships of taxation are always aggra- 

vated in periods of business depression, and 

have been peculiarly aggravated throughout 
the course of the present depression. On the one 
hand, heavy taxes have retarded business and 
accelerated the deflation of property values, 
thereby increasing the severity and length of the depression 
itself; on the other hand—and perhaps equally important— 
the depression, with its recurring “‘emergencies’” and de- 
mands for emergency revenue, has had a vicious effect on 
the character of tax legislation enacted during the past 
three or four years, particularly in the field of state and 
municipal taxation. 

It would seem worthwhile, therefore, to consider whether 
there are not some rational principles—principles of science 
or of common sense—which might afford some guidance in 
the formulation of tax policies through a period of industrial 
depression. 


1. Anomaly of General Property Taxes in a Period of Depression 


In the first place, it ought to be reasonably obvious that 
in periods of depression on the part of tax payers and of en- 
larged expenditures on the part of government, the general 
property tax (which normally provides 75 percent to 80 
percent of our state and local taxes) becomes a peculiarly 
anomalous form of taxation—a rigid fixed charge that is 
levied regardless of the income or productiveness of the 
property and regardless of. the business situation, financial 
status, or tax-paying ability of the owner. Farms that have 
been operated at a loss for years, buildings that yield nothing 
but annual deficits, homes whose owners have not had a job 
for three years, are subjected year after year to practically 
the same exactions that were levied on them through periods 
of prosperity and speculative expansion. 

Moreover the property tax is extremely regressive, even 
under normal conditions; that is, it levies heavier propor- 
tionate burdens upon small incomes than large. In a study 
made by the writer under the prosperous conditions of 1928, 
it was found that property taxes absorbed 814 percent of 


the entire net income of classes with incomes of less than’ 


$2000. The property tax was equivalent in other words to a 
gross income tax of 814 percent upon the smallest incomes, the 
burden decreasing as we moved up the scale of income, until 
on the largest incomes it amounted to a tax of only 134 
percent of the net income. In periods of depression and un- 
employment the property tax becomes still more violently 
inverted. 

The consequence is that in any period of prolonged 
depression we have an appalling volume of tax delinquency; 
a delinquency that is creating a new “public domain” 
out of lands that are reverting to the government for taxes, 
that has forced something more than 2300 municipalities 
and local governments into insolvency and has crippled the 
finances and impaired the credit of municipal governments 
throughout the country. 

The result has been to put both governments and tax 
payers between the devil and the deep sea. If tax collections 


essential services cut for lack of funds—can we break through 
the depression’s vicious circle, Prof. Simpson asks, with tax 
policies based on principles of science and common sense? 


are ruthlessly enforced, through foreclosure and tax sales’ 
it means in most communities bankrupting a large propor- 
tion of the tax payers; if taxes are not collected, it means 
bankruptcy for local governments. Under a system of almost 
exclusive dependence on property taxes, there is no escape 
from the dilemma. And the result of all the frantic efforts 
throughout the past four years to avoid one or the other dis- 
aster has actually been to inflict both; that is, widespread 
insolvency on the part of both governments and tax payers. 
There can be no doubt that both conditions have greatly 
aggravated the severity and length of the depression. 

And when in the face of all these difficulties inherent in 
property taxation, we nevertheless turn around, as many 
communities have done, and fall again upon the property 
tax as a means of providing funds for emergency relief, it 
becomes about the last degree of irony in tax policy. To tax 
deflated farms for the relief of deflated farmers, or to tax 
unemployed home owners for the relief of unemployment 
seems to imply a degree of intellectual bankruptcy more 
acute than our economic insolvency. 


2. Vicious Character of Emergency Tax Legislation 


In the second place, it seems reasonably clear that most of 
the tax legislation enacted during the depression has not 
improved the character of our tax systems. Sometimes this 
has been due merely to haste and lack of adequate consider- 
ation; but more frequently, under the guise of emergency 
needs, constructive reform movements that have been fos- 
tered by years of systematic and intelligent effort, have been 
easily pushed aside, postponed, and perhaps permanently 
defeated by political organizations and business groups, who 
have taken shrewd advantage of the emergency to grind 
their own axes. This was to be expected, and tax students 
were prepared for it. One thing we were not prepared for was 
the extent to which the heads of relief organizations and 
representatives of various fields of social work flocked to 
state capitals and gave their active and influential support 
to this jumbled, partisan and vicious legislation. 

The consequence is that the statute books of most of the 
forty-eight states have been plastered over with “‘emer- 
gency” tax legislation—mill taxes on property, license 
taxes, special corporation taxes, public-utility taxes, poll 
taxes and “‘filing” fees, liquor taxes, gas tax “diversion” 
statutes, tax receivership statutes, fantastic delinquent tax 
legislation, sales taxes, gross income taxes, and so on. Some 
of this legislation is wise and some unwise. But most of it 
has been adopted without any relation to existing taxes, 
without reference to the development of any comprehensive 
or rational system of taxation, and without any considera- 
tion of the effects of these taxes themselves upon business 
and economic recovery. Yet most of this legislation has 
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served as a convenient stop-gap to postpone or avoid the 
necessity of facing the fundamental problems involved. 
And the result is that our statute books are going to be 
cluttered up with a mass of haphazard, half-baked, indis- 
criminate tax legislation that it may take twenty years to 
get rid of. Most of our tax systems were bad enough before 
the depression; they are going to be worse after the recovery. 

Of all the depression taxes referred to above, the sales tax 
has had a particularly ulterior history. I refer of course to 
the general sales tax, not to specific sales taxes like the gasoline 
tax, which rest on special considerations in each case. I am 
speaking of the general sales tax on all commodities, such 
as we have in Illinois, Mississippi, and other backward 
states. Imported from Europe, where poverty of resources 
afforded some justification for it, it has been backed in this 
country by highly organized groups, who since 1921 have 
employed the sales tax as a weapon against the development 
of state income taxes, and have brought powerful pressure to 
secure its adoption by the federal government in the hope of 
eventually replacing or greatly minimizing the federal in- 
come tax. 

These groups have taken shrewd advantage of the de- 
pression and the need for emergency revenue to press for 
the hasty adoption of sales taxes, at first as temporary meas- 
ures, later to be prolonged indefinitely. And in this strategy 
they have capitalized liberally the aid and support of the 
heads of relief organizations and the leaders in various fields 
of social work. As a purely emergency measure, tax students 
concede that it may serve a useful purpose—if it can be 
limited to the duration of the emergency. The trouble is that 
tax legislation never is limited to the emergency, and the 
current sales tax legislation is not intended to be temporary. 

If it becomes a permanent part of our state tax systems, 
it will only add another antiquated element to already anti- 
quated tax systems. It represents, in fact, a return to the salt 
taxes and match taxes of mediaeval Europe, and is only 
another example of the striking trend toward mediaevalism 
which is characteristic of much of the popular political 
philosophy of the day. 


3. Appropriate Forms of Government Financing in Depression 


Now, having criticised our present forms of taxation and 
condemned much of the tax legislation enacted thus far 
through the depression, we are confronted with the problem: 
what do sound principles of taxation imply with regard to 
proper methods of financing during depression? In answer 
to this question we may hasten to say that all the principles 
of taxation in the world will not provide us with any ready- 
made formula; there is no magic that will make our tax 
problems of the next decade easy. But there are a few simple 
propositions which a sound conception of government finance 
will suggest. 


1. Government Borrowing in Depression 


In the first place, emergency relief and other public ex- 
penditures specifically associated with periods of depression 
ought not to be financed out of taxation of any kind but out 
of public credit—by all governmental bodies in position to 
utilize their own credit for this purpose. It is true that in the 
present depression many municipalities and some states 
had already exhausted their credit resources and were not 
in position to borrow. As a matter of fact, most of the gov- 
ernments in this position had exhausted their tax resources 
likewise, so that they were in as bad shape one way as the 
other. But most states and municipalities that have had 
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half-way honest and competent governments have been able 
to maintain their credit. The very favorable terms upon 
which state and municipal obligations have been marketed 
for months past is ample evidence of their standing. 

For those governments, therefore, which are in position 
to exercise some choice in their methods of financing, it 
may be said with little hesitation that public expenditure 
associated with depression is not a proper field for taxation 
at all but for deliberate recourse to public borrowing. Taxes 
represent either business costs or overhead charges in carry- 
ing property. Any increase in taxes in time of depression 
increases the costs of industry and accelerates the deflation of 
property values, thereby aggravating the very conditions 
we are trying to remedy and increasing the need for relief. 
Even the funds distributed by government in the process of 
relief add little or nothing to the purchasing-power of the 
community, because, if raised from taxes, they must ordi- 
narily displace a corresponding amount of purchasing power 
in the hands of the taxpayers. Economically it is taking 
purchasing power from one to give to another, which may 
be justified by the necessities of the case but certainly not by 
any contribution it is going to make to economic recovery. 

On the other hand, borrowing at low rates of interest 
presumably does not displace any urgently needed or any 
highly active purchasing power and to a large extent draws 
on idle or relatively idle funds and puts them into active 
purchasing channels. In this way expenditure financed by 
borrowing not only does not decrease but for the time being 
actually increases the active purchasing power of the com- 
munity. The fact that this increase is likely to be only “tem- 
porary” is rather beside the point, because it is a temporary 
situation we are dealing with; and in this case, the more 
temporary both the condition and the remedy, the better off 
we shall be. 

The fact that such loans must eventually be repaid out of 
taxes is likewise beside the point. In times of declining prop- 
erty values and business deficits, when loss of property, 
insolvency, and bankruptcy are threatening on all sides, 
taxes have in thousands of cases meant the difference be- 
tween surviving or going to the wall; and money in the 
hands of taxpayers has a value out of all relation to any 
ordinary interest rates. There are at this moment home own- 
ers facing dispossession, property holders fighting to hold on 
through the last stages of depression, businesses running 
deficits but keeping their heads above water, with the 
shore in sight just ahead of them. To these taxpayers money 
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-is worth 10, 15, 20, 25 percent during the terms of 


their various individual emergencies. Taxation scoops off a 
stratum of resources indiscriminately, sometimes displacing 
5 percent capital, sometimes 10 percent, and sometimes 15 
and 20 percent capital; and the government makes up its 
fund out of very costly resources to the community. 

On the other hand, borrowing at low rates of interest is a 
device for drawing specifically upon low-geared capital, 
for drawing only upon resources that are idle or are at least 
earning only low returns for their owners; and the govern- 
ment derives its funds from the least costly capital resources 
of the community. New York State has recently borrowed 
$30 million at an interest rate which figures out approxi- 
mately 14 percent. It would be poor finance for New York 
to pull $30 million indiscriminately out of the pockets of the 


_ taxpayers of the state when it can borrow that amount at an 


interest rate of 146 percent. When these debts are repaid 
five or ten years later, under normal industrial conditions, 
the taxpayer can then pay the necessary taxes, with the 
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trifling addition of interest in the meantime, infinitely 
easier than he could have paid the original taxes under 
conditions of deflation and depression. 

Indeed, if our governments were organized to operate on 
the basis of sound business principles—which as yet they are 
not—the wisest of all tax policies would be to suspend taxes 
during periods of acute depression, expand the volume of 
public borrowing to carry all expenses, and resume taxation 
again when business and industry have been restored to nor- 
mal conditions. That is what any sound business corporation 
would do under similar circumstances. But, as a matter of 
fact, most of our governments are not of such a character— 
in their personnel, budgetary systems, and financial opera- 
tions—that they can be entrusted with the responsibilities 
which such a financial policy would 
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increase at a rate hitherto unknown in peace times.” It 
is indeed “an interesting and distressing phenomenon”’; 
and more than that, it is an utterly unsound financial policy 
on the part of government. 


2. Income, Luxury and “Surplus” Taxes 


The second broad line of policy which sound principles of 
government finance would suggest is that to whatever 
extent public expenditure during depression must be fi- 
nanced through taxation, this should take as far as possible 
the form of income taxes, taxes on luxuries, or taxation 
on the basis of something that represents a surplus of income 
and resources above the necessities of life. And this policy 
does not rest on any impulse to “soak the rich” or other 
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develop responsible and competent 
types of government and then util- 
ize some of the more modern and 
flexible forms of revenue and fi- L 
nancing; but we have not yet done 
this, and consequently are not yet 
in position to avail ourselves of L 
such a flexible revenue system as I 
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have suggested above. It would 
seem, however, that we can at least 
apply the principle to those relief 
and emergency expenditures that r 
are specifically associated with re- 
curring industrial depression. Presi- 
dent Morrill, of the Kroger Grocery ; 
Company, told his stock holders a 
few weeks ago: “‘It is an interesting 
and distressing phenomenon that 
in a period of economic distress 
and shrinking incomes, taxes should 
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Here the vertical bars represent 
the aggregate income falling to the 
various income classes, as reported 
to the U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department in 1926, presumably i 
a normal pre-depression year. The 
heavy cross-hatched sections rep- 
resent the strata of income which it 
is estimated that the federal income 
tax of 1932 would have skimmed 
off of the aggregate income of 
each income class. (The recent re- 
vision of the federal income tax 
had not been completed at the 
time the chart was drawn up.) In 
order to visualize the extent to 
which this heavy federal taxation 
might exclude the states from the 
field of income taxation, we have 
then set up a schedule of rates, 
exemptions, and other provisions 
of a hypothetical state income 
tax which would yield sufficient 
revenue to replace half of all the 
general property taxes in the 
forty-eight states of the Union. 
The impact which such a state in- 
come tax in all of the forty-eight 
states would make upon the in- 
come structure of the country is 
indicated by the lighter cross- 
hatched sections on the 'chart. 
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radical philosophy; it rests only on the most obvious and 
common-sense principles in the distribution of tax burdens. 

In normal times we levy property taxes, corporation 
taxes, business, excise, license and miscellaneous taxes more 
or less indiscriminately. It may be an inequitable and uneco- 
nomic type of taxation, but we get along with it, because in 
times of prosperity most people are getting incomes of some 
kind. And while these taxes are not levied in proportion to 
income, they are at least paid out of income, not out of 
deficits. But in times of depression, when millions of people 
are earning no wages and a large proportion of the property 
and business of the country is earning no profits, continued 
taxation upon these random bases means to a large extent 
the taxation of actual deficits. Farmers, working-men, home 
owners, real-estate owners, most of the railroads, and many 
other groups have been paying taxes for years out of accum- 
ulating deficits. This is not only unjust but it is extremely 
unwise economic policy; because deficits are the stuff that 
depressions are made of; and to the extent that misplaced 
taxes increase the aggregate of these deficits, they very 
materially aggravate the conditions of depression. The type 
of credit financing suggested earlier in this discussion has 
sometimes been objected to on the ground that it is “deficit 
financing.” But certainly, whatever objections may be urged 
against deficit financing, ‘deficit taxation” in times of de- 
pression is many times worse. 
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ii is particularly true in the case of expenditures for 
direct relief and the various forms of social amelioration 
incident to depression conditions. When we levy taxes for the 
support of free hospital service, we ordinarily take pains to 
levy them on people outside the free wards of the hospital; 
when we levy taxes for the relief of the homeless, we seek to 
levy them on those who are able to maintain some kind of 
home for themselves; and when we levy taxes for the main- 
tenance of prisoners in jail, we aim to levy them on those 
who, for the time being at least, are still able to keep out of 
jail. I take it to be a matter of equally elementary common 
sense, when we levy taxes for the relief of the unemployed, 
that we should levy them on those who for the time being are 
employed in some kind of a job with some kind of income. 
When we levy taxes for the relief of all the various classes 
whose incomes have temporarily disappeared, it would seem 
to be equally obvious that we should levy them on those 
who have incomes rather than those who have none. What- 
ever may be said about methods of providing for other forms 
of governmental expenditures, this type of expenditure is 
preeminently one which should be financed through the 
taxation of those who are fortunate enough to continue to 
enjoy net income. Jncome during depression is a luxury. 

This does not necessarily mean specific income taxes; the 
same object may conceivably be attained through inherit- 
ance taxation, luxury taxes and other taxes that rest upon 
surplus incomes in some form. But the inheritance tax is 
not one that can be readily adapted from time to time, and 
luxury taxes are difficult to formulate and define, although 
with a little intelligent effort much more could be done in 
this direction than we have yet attempted. So that of all 
these forms of taxation the income tax is the simplest, most 
common-sense type of tax for governmental expenditures 
incident to depression conditions. 

The fact that incomes decline during a depression has 
nothing to do with it, as long as there are substantial num- 
bers of people with substantial incomes, on the one hand, 
compared with those who have no income, on the other. 
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If incomes should disappear entirely, and we, as a nation, 
should have to begin living on our accumulated capital, 
we should then have to resort to capital taxes likewise; but a 
nation which, according to estimates of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, produced $38,350,000,000 of new net 
wealth in 1932, at the bottom of perhaps the severest depres- 
sion in our national history, is not yet at a point where it is 
obliged to levy destructive capital and business taxes. 
And a nation which in the same year paid out $2,600,000,000 
in dividends, $5,500,000,000 in interest, $1,700,000,000 in 
rents and royalties, and $7,200,000,000 in pure profits; a 
nation that even in 1933 was still buying 1,493,000 new 
passenger cars and 1,139,000 new radios—a nation whose 
income and expenditures run into these figures at the bot- 
tom of depression may be suffering from many maladjust- 
ments but is obviously not suffering from any actual poverty 
of economic resources. 

Furthermore, the national income quoted aboye at 
$38,350,000,000 was in terms of the 1932 price level; con- 
verted into 1929 price levels, it was equivalent to a net 
income of $56,400,000,000 and would compare with an 
estimated national net income for that year (1929) of 
$83,000,000,000. So that our net annual production at the 
bottom of the severest depression we have experienced was, 
after all, only 3214 percent less than at the peak of the great- 
est industrial boom in our history—and this in both cases 
without drawing upon our accumulated billions. Now a de- 
cline of 3214 percent in the volume of “net product’’ is 
sufficient to precipitate the most acute problems of credit 
and finance, problems of price readjustment, unemploy- 
ment, and all the familiar difficulties of depression. But the 
point is that these are problems of credit, finance, of busi- ~ 
ness and price readjustments, not problems of poverty. 
A nation could live forever on an annual income 32 percent 
less than that of the United States in 1929, and could be 
prosperous and happy and great—without that extra 
32 percent to blow for luxury and ostentation. A nation that 
enjoys such an income is not compelled to resort to destruc- 
tive or repressive forms of taxation. It is only the political 
influence of those who have income and the shortsightedness 
of those who haven’t, that has prevented the larger develop- 
ment of income taxation for the support of state and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

There is one factor, however, that has caused serious 
concern on the part of many who are sympathetic toward a 
larger development of state income taxation. This is the 
question whether the federal government has not exploited 
income taxation to such an extent as largely to deprive the 
states of recourse to this source of revenue. 

Fortunately the facts in this case appear to be reasonably 
clear, and in order to suggest them in the briefest way pos- 
sible we have drawn up the accompanying chart on page 433. 

While this was the income structure of 1926, it was only 
the $30 billion of income reported to the US Department 
of Internal Revenue, whereas we have referred above to 
estimates of the national income for 1932 as $38 billion in 
present dollars, or some $57 billion in terms of 1926 dollars. 
Much of this $38 billion, or $57 billion, of ‘‘national in- 
come”? is of a character which cannot be reached, and which 
it would not be desirable to reach for purposes of taxation; 
much of it is legally exempt from taxation—for reasons of 
dubious validity. But much actual income that would be 


" available for state income taxation was not reported to the 


Internal Revenue Department, on account of the liberal 
provisions of the federal statute and on (Continued on page 448) 
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BY LEON WHIPPLE 


RTHUR KELLOGG loved people. Fortunately he 
found in The Survey a way of helping them to get 
a little more health and happiness and beauty out 
of life, a little more justice from it. For over thirty years he 
gave everything that was in him to the task of bringing out 
_ a magazine that tried to help all kinds of people. It was the 
job he liked. So even when the heart set a somewhat slower 
rhythm for the body, the stout spirit carried on. The day’s 
work was done as it always had been. There was no self-pity, 
no notion of the easing-up he had well earned, no fear. He 
could always spare courage to some perplexed soul, and say: 
“Well, I have had a good life. It’s been grand fun.”’ When 
_he passed in his sleep just as if he had planned that peaceful 
end, his desk and his mind were clear—he was ready for a 
vacation in the cool sunlight of Nova Scotia. He had no 
regrets. He had never held out on anything: through his 
fifty-six years he had lived a full life. 

Arthur Kellogg was a great editor. He got the stuff into 
print and to you on time. Only journalists know how price- 
less is this skill. The ‘‘puffs’” never come to the managing 
editor, an unrecognized and anonymous creator having 
some kinship to the intermediaries of birth. For magazines 
are born, with pains,—not found under a cabbage leaf. 

_ Such an editor has an endlessly concrete yet mystical dealing 
with space and time. He is limited to the pages of a “‘sixty- 
four” or whatever, and must lock the forms on the fixed date. 


Intermingled with space and time are just human beings. 
The managing editor must reconcile contributors and their 
ideas, staff, printer, and circulation manager, keeping the 
budget ever in mind. There is infinite detail of cuts and proof 
and ads and make-up, always a complex of obligations to 
sensitive authors, staff critics, the policy and standards of the 
magazine (here one inveterately concerned with contro- 
versial matters), and finally to the readers who are the 
ultimate beneficiaries of this ceaseless painstaking. AK did 
it all with a grin. Managing editor of two periodicals a 
month,—The Midmonthly Survey and Survey Graphic— 
he was a master of this difficult art. And “‘managing”’ is a 
good word for it, for everybody and everything has to be 
managed—jollied, laughed at, prodded, edited, inspired, 
from the editor to the imps that live in type. He was the 
mainspring in the whole adventure of Survey publishing, 
with a dual life between business and editorial sides— 
publisher and treasurer as well as managing editor. 


Mi of you have visited in his office where aid and 
comfort—and good talk—were abounding. There was 
no sense of hurry, yet no waste motion or time. It was a neat 
sparse busy place, the door always open, and within, that 
genial greeting, ‘Hello, there! How are you?” You saw the 
symbols of his authority: the huge calendar, three months 
at a glance, square in front of him, challenge and conscience, 
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register of the ‘‘dead-line for copy” (and recall that he often 
had the magazines in his head for six months in advance.) 
Theruler which swiftly measured the inches and lines of article 
or picture which always had to fit. The blue pencil so deft and 
quick and improving to all alike: scribbling those brilliant 
captions or cover lines, checking a name or date, killing the 
sonorous empty filler words, removing a paragraph as neatly 
as a surgeon’s scalpel, jotting a query or pointing a joke on 
an office memo. The tool of an artist. And around his office 
walls the ranked covers of Survey Graphic since Number 1, 
milestones of his labors. 

Here was a power-plant, a club-lounge, a confessional, 
and even an asylum for many, where AK met life full tide 
across his desk and chuckled and swore through one busy, 
swift-lived day after another as he made life visible on paper. 
To this man, and his brain and heart, were turned over the 
ideas and dreams, the raw materials and the scripts and the 
pictures to be metamorphosed into a journal that aimed to 
show life was good,—and often bad—to raise hopes and 
arouse action. The inspiration frequently came from without 
—from staff and board, correspondents, contributors and 
members, from the sponsors of special numbers, and always 
from the editor who got out and brought back leads while 
the managing editor swung the load at the home-post. 
PUK cherished the idea of The Survey; AK gave it body 
and breath. Together these brothers worked with a benefi- 
cent kind of twin genius which served this day and generation 
well, with clear thinking and good hopes. The child was 
born of many loyalties and sacrifices, but Arthur Kellogg 
was the one who washed behind its ears and sent it out into 
the world. The year’s issues well reflected his own creation of 
material, his clairvoyance in sensing new situations, and 
his centering of diverse themes into one strong focus. 

No editor can create without helpers: The Survey has had 
a long line of devoted servants in editorial room and business 
office. Arthur Kellogg welded a diverse group into a com- 
pact working team. All the members knew they could walk in 
and talk it off their chests, get justice as journalists and hu- 
man beings, learn something new and carry away some quip 
that made the day brighter. They worked for The Survey— 
and to help Arthur get out the paper. Each one has private 
memories and gratitudes, each keeps some different warmth 
from Arthur’s full humanity, all loved him for himself. 


Bee are legions of friends who held him in affection 
and will miss him, and would do him honor. It would be 
well for them and other readers of The Survey (who will 
miss him too without knowing why) to recall what it costs 
in pure life to publish a magazine founded on ideals, forever 
seeking for the facts, and devoted to service. The pages, dull 
or fresh, are printed from the hearts and minds of men and 
women. And if in these years of pain and doubt we want an 
interpreter of the good life and our long hopes, we need to 
measure the costs of its creation. Journals that serve do not 
just happen by some chance marriage of intellect and print. 
They grow out of life for how else could they serve life? 
Arthur Kellogg did not talk social philosophy. He lived 
his own. Never in his life did he make a set speech, draw up 
a program or issue a manifesto. He was no “‘joiner” but, 
having joined the human race, he worked for the good of 
the order, with pungent comments on most of the ritual. 
But he was a born mixer, and articulate in hot words against 
evil conditions or fool people. He labored for every liberal 
humane endeavor that held a measure of promise for folks, 
all kinds of folks. He was never sentimental, but full of a 
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warm, earth-born wisdom. May I quote two recent letters? 
‘““There was much wisdom in him, and his cool sense some- 
times concealed that fundamental spiritual curiosity that 
marked him.’’ Again “His was the cavalier spirit. He was a 
rare combination of courage, tolerance, hard practical sense, 
impatience with shoddiness; of wit, vision, and gentleness.” 
Many books and papers and magazines he read, but he 
absorbed life, as he did the sunshine, and seemed to know all 
that was going on, from the manuscripts that came to him, 
each welcomed with a boundless enthusiasm of discovery, 
and from the people who came with news of what was doing 
in their parts. He knew how the world wagged. 

He believed in a decent reticence. So he kept much of what 
he thought to himself. There was a serene courage that 
was a blessing in these days of moderns tortuously exploring 
their souls. We wonder what thoughts filled those little silent 
sessions when he rocked in his chair (for he loved a rocker) 
alone before going to bed. Certainly he chuckled over mem- 
ories of the day, surely he scored up jobs well done and new 
plans for family and friends, and gathered life into himself, 
at peace with the world . . . tomorrow another day .. . 
and so to bed. 


OOT of his social philosophy was his sense of loyalty. 
Loyalty to his own, pressed down and running over; 
loyalty to his friends because he rather especially liked ’em, 
and took one to the hospital or counselled another on getting 
out of a hole; loyalty to The Survey for which he never made 
a sacrifice because he did not know it was a sacrifice: he liked 
it and it was nobody’s business. Loyalty to his staff, loyalty 
to the people who did his chores. He did his civic duty. He 
always served on the jury (and how he was missed at the ~ 
office then!) but he came home at the end as from a good 
show with some tale of human folly or pride. His private 
duty was: not to make a fuss or worry anybody, to be gay 
and maintain morale. Loyalties and duties—undertaken by 
natural instinct and from high standards of living. 

But there was nothing solemn about these things: he had 
a grand sense of humor, and we shall remember him always 
for that gift. He had both wit and the sunnier play of good 
humor and gaiety which warmed and served every relation- 
ship. Appreciation of odd moments and characters, rich 
phrases and reminiscence flowed from his lips spontaneously. 
His puns, his nicknames, his hearty response to the robus- 
tious and fertile side of life, all added color and delight to 
companionship. His quick phrases punctured a bore or a 
whiner, or warmed the heart of a child—all alike. He rel- 
ished good talk. There must be a rich anthology of jests and 
tales that his circle can enjoy endlessly. We were coming 
back from the first glorious trip in the old Model T Ford 
(the original Lizzie for both of us) which had panted through 
the White Mountains, the Green Mountains, and the 
Adirondacks, and late at night, after the hot August miles 
was still panting up a lesser foothill of the Catskills on the 
home stretch, when as we hit the final crest, he offered 
encouragement: “Well, Lizzie, you’re back in your native 
climb.” 

Arthur Kellogg loved Nature with the Mid-West sense 
of the soil. His father and his grandfather were lumbermen 
in Michigan. He loved the woods, the sea on a rocky coast, 
the mountains, loafing in the sun—‘‘contemplating the 


-universe,”’ he called it,—the earthy and salty people who live 


outdoors. One of his best friends was an artist who graves 
true country scenes on tough-grained applewood. Another 
was a tall strong guide to the Maine woods. You should 
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have heard Arthur’s sagas of their grand trips by canoe 
in the Allagash region, or their repeated conquests of Katah- 
din, tramping cross-country, the wiry city-fellow on the 
heels of the woodsman, learning to distinguish the varieties 
of pine trees. The farmer who mowed the field of his week- 
end cottage, or the garageman who fixed his car were 
his kind of folks. Maine and Vermont were his kind of 
places, or the colorful garden of an English inn. He liked 
to travel, after he had stuck to his desk for the publishing 
year—for the fun of it, on vacations. For you met more 
people that way, new and odd ones, and new out-of-doors. 

Paddling or tramping the Long Trail he once had been 
able to go to Nature for restoration. We wonder whether 
as the walls of physical limitation prematurely crept in 
against the old out-door life, his concern for trees and 
flowers was not the symbol of this rooted passion for the 
good earth. The Mid-West boy never loses that sense of 
fostering Nature. When he had to change his tempo it was 
done so simply that only now we understand the quiet 
adjustment which found new outlets. He who had once gone 
swimming at the rail-fence near the ox-bow bend of the 
Kalamazoo River found sunbathing a tonic; he nursed his 
climbing roses; he hunted fossil trilobites on Gaspé shores; 
he lay in wait hours with a rifle for a woodchuck with 
a perverted taste for his zinnias, though he really liked his 
woodchucks as well as his deer and chipmunks and rabbits; 
this spring he planted 2500 little pine trees. 

An automobile became a magic carpet that carried him 
on adventure and back to the woods. In Lizzie, or lately 
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Bill Dodge, he could go places and do things. The car, he 
said, became part of him. It had a separate personality 
too, like folks. On the road came the fun of skilful driving 
(which in the early days darted his Ford ahead of all the 
sporty cars), the rush of good talk or good silence, the end- 
less pageant of countryside and people, the leaning back at 
night—if luck held, in a rocking-chair—to overlook the 
scene. And how he enjoyed the regal coffee of the dressing- 
gown arising that always materialized immediately as if by 
angels’ deeds in the most unlikely spots! 


| secret was an everlasting zest for life. Each issue of 
The Survey was an adventure to which he came with a 
glowing enthusiasm and saw finished with an honest pride. 
He was always interested, for the job was forever new. 
Otherwise the steady succession of the months and years 
might have worn him down. But it did not. For the good 
journalist wins new vitality from ideas and people, and is 
always bubbling with the first reports of great doings, new 
hopes for the race. To this enthusiasm was mated a hard 
cool sense of reality and of the sadness of life. But for them 
the decent reticence. Then the quick flash of humor .. . 
and on down the road. 

He was a happy, a good, and a well-loved man. He lived 
life to the full and he has earned his rest. After a while we may 
come to think of him as rocking vigorously in the sun in a 
place where there are many trees, saying with that blessed 
smile: ‘‘This is a swell place folks!’ For the rest of us the 
place he has left is not so swell. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HISTORY MISSING ITS CUES 


LL appearances and old sayings to the contrary not- 
A withstanding, history never repeats. Always some- 
thing, usually many somethings, fail to match; the 
pattern never is the same. It has been common and increas- 
ing during the past ten years on the part of writers of nearly 
all sorts and shades of opinion and sympathy, to liken the 
situation in Central Europe to that existing twenty-odd 
years ago on the eve of the great conflict which has not yet 
subsided. Again and again—all actual hostilities lacked was 
a date, with or without a formal declaration of war. There 
have been shootings, bombings and whatnot else aplenty, 
but in no case have they been in accordance with the 
prophecies, which in one form or another describe the status 
as “‘waiting for a Sarajevo,” to explode the accumulation of 
politico-economic dynamite piled up by and despite the 
so-called peace treaties and the international rearrange- 
ments, pressures and cleavages ensuing thereupon. Long 
ago, according to the general “‘dope,” the havoc should have 
begun. By last spring, for instance, Japan and Soviet Russia 
were to have been at each other’s throats; we are not hearing 
so much about that now. Several potential ““Sarajevos” have 
come and gone; sputtering fuses leading into the powder- 
magazine have sputtered out, though some still glow angrily; 
crises have come and gone; the world with fingers crossed 
still holds its breath. In the setting of 1914— were that 
imaginable now—any one of these things might well have 
set all Europe and thence the whole world, again ablaze. 
The truth is that things are very different indeed from what 
they were then, and several recent events have emphasized 
that difference. It is difficult to say which of them is most 
important, to isolate them or others whose weight and 
significance have yet to appear, or to foresee their outcome. 
If only things would hold still long enough to permit one’s 
prognostications to get printed before the next crisis or de- 
velopment gives them the lie direct! Any day’s occurrences 
may shatter the most convincing picture—yes, this one in 
particular—and throw up a new concatenation at the mo- 
ment unforeseen and incalculable. And that is the whole 
point of these remarks: that the world-ensemble is so com- 
pletely new that the old rules and incantations are no guide 
at all. History is making under our noses, but it is according 
to no pattern with which we are familiar. 


NE thing is familiar—the Germans, in Germany and 
Austria, are again the center of solicitude and specula- 
tion; though their guise is unlike any they have worn in 
times past. Were they united, well armed and economically 
strong under their present leadership they certainly would 
be a menace in the utmost sense of the word. As things are, 
they are a source of anxiety, like a case of smallpox in a 
tenement; but in any present sense they are in no position 
for aggression, and they have no friends with whom to ally 
themselves. 
The death of President Hindenburg and Chancellor Hit- 


ler’s usurpation of the office, under whatever title and with’ 


virtually unlimited powers, have removed the last shred of 
respectability from the Nazi regime in the eyes of the world. 


Despite the general knowledge that he had come into do-_ 
tage, the mere existence of the old field-marshal seemed 

somehow to represent a certain degree of basic stability and 

ultimate sanity in the political and social fabric of Germany. 

Now he is gone, and Hitler moves out into complete respon- 
sibility commensurate with the despotic powers granted to 

him by his puppet Reichstag and Cabinet. The world had 
acquired a kind of affection for the old President; it has none 

whatever for his self-designated successor. For him, only a 
certain contempt, fear and anxious wonder as to what may 
come next. His words, in his eulogy of Hindenburg and 

other speeches, butter no parsnips. He must make good, 

both at home and abroad, not only in the political but espe- 

cially in the economic field, and the handicaps, bad enough 

in themselves, are aggravated by a general determination 
not to shoot up Hitlerism, but to starve it out. 

Success of the Nazi Putsch in Austria, with the assas- 

sination of Chancellor Dollfuss, and the underlying purpose 
to effect by a coup de main the Anschluss uniting Germany and 

Austria, would have been a thing of vast menace; almost 

certainly the “Sarajevo” setting off the dreaded new armed 

conflict. Italy would have moved over the mountains; Jugo- 

slavia would have taken advantage of the Italian preoccupa- 

tion to attempt recovery of disputed territory on the Adria- 
tic; no guessing what the Germans might have undertaken 

in support of the Austrian Nazis; Hungary on the east and 

Czechoslovakia on the north, with opposite purpose and in- 

terests almost of course would have butted in... the 
possibilities were fantastic in their scope and variety. In- 

stead, the Putsch collapsed in something approximating 

civil war in the Austrian provinces of Styria and Carinthia, 

Vienna was held fast, and whatever sympathy existed in the 

world for the Anschluss went aglimmering for a long time to 

come. The dignified London Times sums the net in the 

phrase “the name of Nazi stinks in the nostrils of the 

world.” 


HERE is another great difference. In 1914 all Europe 

stood aquiver in two great armed camps, on the whole 
fairly balanced in potence. The war into which they fell 
probably would have closed in a stalemate of complete ex- 
haustion but for the intervention of the United States and 
our pouring in not only fighting men and armament but 
prodigious financial resources by expenditure and loans. 
Today the alliances, actual and potential, are loose and 
tenuous; no nation can afford a large-scale conflict, and 
there is no fabulously rich Uncle Sam to be drawn upon, 
much less to participate. Germany has no Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, Bulgaria or anybody else with which to ally herself. 
And on the East lies a Russia immensely different from the 
Russia of 1914. Russia has an army now quite other than the 
one that Hindenburg destroyed in the Masurian marshes. 

So whatever war there is will continue as at present— 
with whatever local, internal eruptions, and growlings across 
the territorial demarkations which are all that is left of the 
Versailles treaty—diplomatic and economic, with the dice 
loaded against the Germans by a common fear, aggravated 
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by the knowledge that Hitler represents and is catspaw and 
mouthpiece for economic interests and political ambitions 
incompatible with those of the whole environing circle of 
nations great and small. 

All that is left of the Versailles treaty, I said. No, some- 
thing else is left: namely, the new technique of ‘““Geneva”— 
the technique of threshing out controversy by continuous 
conference in the open. In the League of Nations, the World 
Court and the International Labor Organization is rooted 
the decision of destiny at least to begin the abolition of the 
age-long procedure of deciding your own case by force of 
arms. War, in its ancient form and practice, is going into the 


'scrap-heap along with dueling. The next stage is that of 


making social and economic interplay conform to the new 
pattern. 


HIS is what makes so momentous on the page of history 

the entrance of the United States at last into the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; more important and significant 
if possible than would be its entry into the League itself. For, 
be it remembered, the ILO was established in a time of 
crisis even more intense than that prevailing now. Its con- 
stitution, like the Covenant of the League, was written into 
the peace treaty, and opens with the pregnant statement 
that permanent peace can be established and maintained only on the 
basis of social justice. Discontent among the masses is in the 
last analysis the ferment that provokes, encourages and in a 
manner of speaking justifies wars. And in view of the inter- 
play of nationalistic interests and competitions in the eco- 
nomic field, and of the developments which have abolished 
the possibility of isolation, the measures in pursuit of social 


justice must be international. No nation can effectively’ 


establish decent working and living conditions by itself or 
within its own borders. As the preamble of the constitution 


of the ILO puts it: “The failure of any nation to adopt 


humane conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries.” 

Most timely, then, is the book! to which I alluded in a 
previous article. Few Americans ever have known much 
about the Labor Organization, for its proceedings are less 
dramatic than those of the League itself, and even for visitors 
to Geneva its building has been until recently less accessible 
—a condition changed now by completion of the new 
League headquarters directly across the Route de Lausanne. 
Also, under the administration of the late Director, Albert 
Thomas, there was less attempt to “publicize” the Labor 
Organization for the benefit of visitors. 

This compilation, with its preface by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, its introduction by Professor Shotwell, and its thor- 
ough study of the background and world-wide need of inter- 
national dealing with labor problems, will be invaluable for 
understanding of the enterprise in which we are to partici- 
pate. 

Above all, in spite of its comprehensive and scientific 
character, it is interesting reading for “the man in the 
street.” Distinguished among its contributors, each dealing 
with his own special phase of the subject, are Harold B. 
Butler, present director of the ILO; Ernest Mahaim, Bel- 
gian, formerly chairman of the Governing Body of the ILO; 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne, formerly deputy permanent under- 
secretary of, state for Home Affairs in Great Britain and 
British delegate to the International Labor Conference at 


1THE ORIGINS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, 
by James Brown Scott. Two Volumes: History and Documents. (Not sold 


_ separately.) Columbia University Press. Price $10, postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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Berne, 1905; Carl Riegelman, of the research staff of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Edward J. 
Phelan, chief of the diplomatic division of the ILO; Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of social legislation at 
Columbia University and chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee; Charles Picquenard, director of labor in 
the French Ministry of Labor; Ewald Kuttig, formerly of the 
German Ministry of Labor; Leifur Magnussen, director of 
the Washington office of the ILO. The work is one in the 
series covering the history of the Paris Peace Conference of 
which Dr. James Brown Scott is general editor. It is regret- 
table that the first volume is not to be obtainable separately; 
the second is devoted to documents which the general reader 
will not need for an understanding of the story embodied 
completely in the first. Anyway, one needs to note, as Dr. 
Shotwell points out in his introduction, that: 


The International Labor Organization is the only effort which 
has yet been made to give universal expression to the evolutionary 
way which remolds the outlines of the social order on the basis of 
experience. It must not be forgotten that when it was conceived 
and set going, the revolutionary movement, triumphant in Russia, 
was threatening to overwhelm the whole tottering fabric of the 
state system of Europe. The preliminary discussions on it were 
begun in Paris when there was fighting in the streets of Berlin, 
Vienna and Buda-Pesth. No one could then foretell what might be 
in store for the rest of Europe. There were millions of soldiers still 
to be demobilized. In England and elsewhere the promises given 
them could not be realized. . . . The only sensible way to deal 
with a continuing problem was to erect a permanent organization 
and leave to it the working-out of a program through the succeed- 
ing years. 


O such an organization the Roosevelt administration has 

now committed us, subject to reservations which are of 
small importance. For those who would begin an under- 
standing of this commitment I would commend also the 
recent publication of the Foreign Policy Association,” 
describing the ILO and reciting some of its achievements. 
This excerpt is important; 


The Organization is simply an instrumentality which member 
nations use to effect social-economic adjustments involving their 
international relations. The joint undertakings of the members call 
for extensive changes in the practices of some countries and few 
modifications or none in those of others. These undertakings are 
accomplished gradually, through measures taken by member coun- 
tries as they reach a stage of economic development at which the 
measures become applicable. . . . Its efforts for international 
standardization have undoubtedly been responsible for a vast ex- 
tension of social legislation. 


Amidst the political uproar this endeavor has gone stead- 
ily on. Crises have arisen, with the whole world holding its 
breath in alarm, have subsided only to be succeeded by 
others, but this constructive work has seen no pause. Now 
we have taken our place in it. The present state of the world 
is like that of a great earthquake, in which the settling of the 
earth’s surface to a new (even if cosmically temporary) ad- 
justment continues over a long stretch of time, with lesser 
and minor tremblings each in its locale seeming bad enough 
—in spots perhaps as awful as the worst—but on the whole 
establishing a new equilibrium. Meanwhile life goes on and 
mankind finds new ways to adjust to an emerging terrain. 
That is what we are doing now, in ways some of them 
strikingly unprecedented. 

“2? THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION, by Alice S. Cheyney, 


with the aid of the research staff of the FPA Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. X 
July 4, 1934. Foreign Policy Association. 11 pp., 25 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
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THE WORKS OF LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 
Centenary Edition. Edited by Aylmer Maude. Published for the 
Tolstoy Society by the Oxford University Press. 21 Wolumes (nine- 
teen of which are ready), price $65 per set, postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. Volumes are not sold separately. 


HE first thing to be said about the Centenary Edition 

of Tolstoy is this: that here is a magnificent task per- 

formed and a noble service rendered—a service un- 
surpassed in our time, to literature, to social thought and 
ethical religion, as also to the fame and memory of one of 
the greatest among modern men. Six years ago, with the 
admirable cooperation of the Tolstoy Society and the Ox- 
ford University Press, Aylmer Maude, already a veteran of 
seventy, entered upon the enormous labor of preparing this 
definitive and inclusive edition. He began and has continued 
amid circumstances which ought, I think, to be stated with 
some particularity. 

After the death of Goethe in 1832, says William Lyon 
Phelps in an essay prefatory to one of the volumes, there is 
nothing in literary history to compare with the lonely 
eminence of Leo Tolstoy. That is true. During the latter 
part of the nineteenth century Tolstoy was the most massive 
writer in Europe, and, as Rebecca West observes, he was 
one of the mightiest men who ever lived. At the age of fifty, 
when with the publication of Anna Karenina he attained 
the summit of his renown as novelist, he turned to the study 
of religion and social morality, and began a series of books 
possessing a shattering force. The critics deplored the sacri- 
fice of a great imaginative genius 
to propaganda, the loss of a su- 
preme artist. However that be, 
one fact is undeniable. By the 
writing of My Confession, The 
Kingdom of God is Within You, 
and What Then Must We Do? 
the novelist was transformed 
into a prophetic power. Within 
a few years of this momentous 
conversion the name of Tolstoy 
was known over all the earth. 
He had joined that company of 
men, very few in any age, who 
can make governments and na- 
tions attend whenever they 
speak. Tolstoy had become a 
dominant world figure. 

Now this being so, it might 
have been supposed that there 
could not be any difficulty about 
the publication and translation 
of his writings. A man so cele- 
brated, so universally discussed, 
must surely be able to reach his 
great audience directly? But this 
was not so by any means in the 
case of Tolstoy. Some of his 
books were read, almost from the 
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Tolstoy at the age of twenty 


beginning, throughout the world; but in English for many 
years he was most unsatisfactorily presented. When Matthew 
Arnold wrote his well-known essay, in the middle of the 80’s, 
he was obliged to make use of imperfect French versions. It 
was through translations from the French that the most 
famous of the novels reached the English and American 
publics over a long period; and Mr. Maude has told in de- 
tail the queer and distressing story of one notorious adven- 
ture in the province of popular reprints. When Tolstoy died, 
in 1910, there was no edition in England or the United 
States that could be described as tolerable, while—by reason 
partly of the ban of the Russian Orthodox Church and 
partly of Tolstoy’s revisions and his rigid attitude in the 
matter of copyright—the entire situation was chaotic and 
vexatious. 


lie is where his English biographer and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press come in. Mr. Maude, with the assistance of — 
his wife, has carried through the task of translating the whole 
corpus. This must be the most stupendous work of transla-_ 
tion done in any language by means of a single partnership. 
A thoroughly organized, revised, and inclusive edition was 
deemed to be the right and rightly impressive memorial of 
the Tolstoy centenary, which fell in 1928. The hope at first - 
was that the whole of the great enterprise might be rounded 
off within three years, but this allowance of time has proved 
much too short. Seven years is more likely. By 1935 we _ 
should see the finish to this magnificent undertaking, which 
will stand as a splendid example 
of modern English editing and 
publishing. It has meant toil and 
devotion such as, I believe, has 
not been called for on behalf of 
any other great man of letters. 
The Centenary Edition is a 
monument of scrupulous literary 
labor, and it includes Mr. 
Maude’s Life of Tolstoy, now 
fully revised and largely re- 
written. 

For American readers there is 
one special feature which fur- 
nishes the appropriate peg upon 
which to hang a review at this 
moment. It is the appearance in 
the series of that central Tol- 
stoyan scripture, What Then 
Must We Do?, with a personal 
introduction by Jane Addams. 
The visit of Miss Addams to 
Tolstoy at Yasnaya Peliana, dur- 
ing the journey of inquiry and 
reflection which preceded her 
founding of Hull-House, makes 
a chapter in the history of social 
service as to which few readers 
of Survey Graphic can be in 
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need of a reminder. From the crowded experiences of half-a- 
century Miss Addams sifts out the memories of the Tolstoyan 
influence in times that were marked by a perplexed and 
painful social awakening. She hears again the voice from the 
Russian plain, sounding with its implacable challenge. The 
voice was potent beyond all others, but the gospel it pro- 
claimed was impossible of application in Chicago. Miss 
Addams and her colleagues were driven to make practical 
terms with it, as readers of Twenty Years at Hull-House will 
remember. The prophet himself, she says here, never ap- 
peared as a triumphant man: the problems described in 
What Then Must We Do? “‘were never successfully solved, 
but beset him to the very end.” 

The scheme of the Centenary Edition provides for an in- 
troduction to every book by (with one or two exceptions) 
a representative English or American writer. Dr. Phelps has 
the congenial duty of presenting Childhood, Boyhood and 
Youth; Hugh Walpole eulogizes the power and sweep of 
War and Peace; Harley Granville Barker discusses the plays; 
Robert Hichens contributes a little essay on The Two Hus- 
sars and Shane Leslie one on Sevastopol; and as preface to 
the full and sound biography we have a highly characteristic 
review which Bernard Shaw wrote for the Fabians at the 
time of its first publication. The Kingdom of God is Within 
You is sponsored by Gilbert Murray, and a volume of essays 
and tales by Hamlin Garland. It is good that the great series 
should have as conclusion, be brought to a close with, Anna 
Karenina: the first volume being introduced by John Gals- 
worthy, and the second by Brand Whitlock. 

There is, of course, an anti-Tolstoy case; and we certainly 
need not complain because the editor decided to find room 
in this final edition for one or two of its advocates. Mr. 
Maude did not engage a philosopher or a leader of the 
orthodox world to dissect Tolstoy’s religious and social 
doctrines; but he invited H. G. Wells to set forth a novelist’s 
objections, with Resurrection as his text, and Rebecca West 
to make a more general assault. Mr. Wells confesses that his 
admiration of the great Russians has always been temperate, 
and he sees few technical merits in the one long novel of 
Tolstoy’s old age. In Rebecca West’s introduction to 
Polikushka we have a much more formidable statement. 
She offers an indictment of Tolstoy as artist and thinker, 
as novelist, mystic and citizen. It is the least discerning, the 
most unconvincing, piece of criticism by this gifted and 
powerful writer that I have read, and if I had not overrun 
my space I should explain why I find it so. While paying 
tribute to Tolstoy’s mighty genius, Rebecca West calls him 
an “evil and dangerous man.” She says he knew nothing of 
the soul, hated humanity, and loathed the poor as heartily 
‘as he despised the rich. I do not know what she means by 
‘these assertions. Or rather, I know quite well what she 
means, but cannot see how she has managed so to hoodwink 
that fine intelligence of hers as to bring herself to believe 
them; and I am sure it would be no hard task to disprove all 
her major points. But I must content myself with a single 
one of her examples. 

She cites (from What Then Must We Do?) the incident 
of the washerwoman turned out of a Moscow lodging-house 
to die in the street. Tolstoy, she says, bent over the poor 
creature’s coffin, caring nothing about her, but “‘gratifying 
his taste for facile mysticism,” and she quotes a part only 
of his comment on the beauty that is always seen in the face 
‘of the dead. If Rebecca West had by chance admired this 
scene, she would have slain with a stab of her pen any critic 
who abused Tolstoy for writing it. I would not try to do that 
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to Rebecca West, even if she were to insult my highest 
divinity. I would merely submit the washerwoman incident 
to a simple Tolstoyan test. Read it aloud. There is not an 
audience in the English-speaking world which would not be 
moved to its depths. 


Jitters Over Europe 


HITLER OVER EUROPE, by Ernst Henri. Simon & Shuster. 294 pp. including 
Index. Price $1.90 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


FTER all, a book is only a person talking, and it isn’t any 
more reliable or important than the talker. Not know- 
ing who ‘‘Ernst Henri’? may be, one cannot with confidence 
appraise either the validity or the accuracy of what he says. 
We know enough, however, to say that with all its intensity 
of emotion, its cock-sureness of prophecy, its obvious bias 
toward proletarian revolution, its justifiable hatred of the 
forces represented by the word “‘Hitler,” it depicts a situa- 
tion dangerous to the whole world. This is a book which 
should be read by everybody who would understand what 
is going on in Germany under the Nazi regime; but it should 
be read with an abundance of salt at hand, with poise and 
sanity, and with the reflection that the regime is upon a tot- 
tering foundation, liable to crash into a not less dangerous 
chaos even while we read about it. 

The gist of ‘‘Henri’s” story is that the Nazi movement was 
fruit of a conspiracy centered in Thyssen, head of the Ger- 
man steel interests; that Hitler is a driveling catspaw. The 
massacre of June 30 was the destruction of those within the 
Hitler following who conspired or were deemed to be con- 
spiring to undermine the Thyssen intent and keep the 
promises of the Nazis to the people. Underlying is a vast 
scheme to create a new grandiose Mittel-Europa, extending 
from the Arctic to the Mediterranean, making the Baltic 
Sea a German Lake; and all under the ‘‘Nordic”’ formula. 

Outstanding in the story, and undoubtedly sound in fact, 
is the existence of fatal tension within the ruling group— 
Hitler, Goering, Gébbels, Rosenberg, et al., each with his 
own ambitions and limitations. The Terror pulls and hauls 
hither and yon. Today there is massacre of those within the 
movement who would draw it to the left. Tomorrow per- 
haps the turn of the conspiring Left—the Communists have 
been driven underground but their organization is intact 
and their propaganda seeps uninterrupted among the in- 
creasingly disillusioned people. Certainly here is no unified 
Germany. Nothing could be clearer than that a cabal of 
bunglers is leading a bewildered people toward the Abyss. 


Whither Germany? The answer is becoming more and more 
clear. There are only two perspectives: war or civil war, external 
or internal explosion of Hitlerism. There is no third. . . . Time is 
hurrying fast, and Hitler with it. It is a question of the present, not 
of the distant future; the decision can come at any moment... . 
And the moment the last hour of National Socialism is sounded, 
the moment this movement, born in blood and iron, goes down to 
its death in blood and iron, then the panic-stricken cry of the old 
forces, ““Hitler Germany is dead!” will fade into the triumphant 
shout of the advancing young battalions: Long live the new, 
revolutionary Germany! 


So opines this ‘Henri.’ Well, maybe so; but I doubt it. 
More likely, it seems to me, is the crash of the whole struc- 
ture, a break-up of this Germany into its old pieces, and a 
long, long period of misery while the great German people 
continue to pay for the folly of the War. And all the rest of 
the world will continue to pay for it too. 

JoHN PALMER GAVIT 
(Continued on page 442) 
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Sacred Cows 
CHURCH UNITY MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, by H. Paul 

Douglass. Institute of Social and Religious Research. 576 plus xxxviii pages. Price 

$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

EOPLE who prefer facts to arguments ought to be sincerely 

grateful for the existence of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. They don’t argue about missions, ministerial education, 
church expenses, and the like; they conduct surveys, gather facts, 
and present the results of their findings in readable form. In this 
specific case, they present a cross-section of American conditions 
and points of view. The range of angles covered is amazing. I, for 
one, hadn’t suspected that there were so many opinions on this 
matter of church unity; but here they all are. You are a Lutheran; 
would you consider marrying a Catholic? You are a Unitarian; 
would you allow your children to attend a Protestant Episcopal 
church school? What are the points that keep the United Presby- 
terians from uniting with other Presbyterians? Would an ultimate 
American church include Jews? Many of the points that divide one 
group of American Christians from other groups look, to the casual 
outsider, like so much succotash. Thousands of people who insist 
that they believe in, and hope for, church unity really mean that it 
would be splendid if all other religious bodies would voluntarily 
disband and voluntarily unite under our specific denominational 
label. Thousands of others who did a bit of serious thinking about 
church unity for the first time when they sat down to reply to the 
questions of the Institute, came to the conclusion that unity is 
hopeless anyhow—because Jews, Catholics, Christian Scientists 
and Universalists aren’t really fit to breathe the rarified atmo- 
sphere in which they live and move. Much tolerance is simply the 
tolerance of laziness. And anyone who believes that there is any 
immediate hope of uniting even the various sorts of Methodists or 
Lutherans or other sects into single bodies under their own main 
labels, ought to read what the leaders of these fractional denominae 
tions think of one another, as set forth in Part Two of this volume. 

Anything like actual union of even similar churches is clearly a 
matter for the rather distant future. The sacred cows of denomina- 
tional difference will not be slaughtered until they cease to be 
sacred. And this reviewer’s opinion, amply supported by the find- 
ings of this book, is this: church unity will come about, when it 
comes, not so much because church leaders and followers think 
unity worth some effort and sacrifice, but rather because the whole 
denominational setup becomes so obviously irreligious, so silly in 
its differences, so ineffective in its attack upon human problems, 
that the man in the street just shrugs it out of existence. 

Oh well—read it yourself. You'll be interested, thrilled, irri- 
tated, surprised. If you read the book through carefully, you’ll be 
angered and perhaps even inspired. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Facts and Fiction about Russia 


RED THUNDER, by Roy S. Durstine. Scribner's. 231 pp. Price $2. 

TRIP TO RUSSIA, by Leonard K. Elmhirst. New Republic. 213 pp. Price $1. 

Ne ee RUSSIA, by Alcan Hirsch, Chemical Catalog Co. 309 pp. 
rice $3. 

WINTER IN MOSCOW, by Malcolm Muggeridge. Little, Brown. 247 pp. Price $2.50. 

DURANTY REPORTS RUSSIA, by Walter Duranty. Viking Press. 401 pp. Price 


$2.75. 
THE ee OF THE SOVIET UNION, by Joseph Stalin. International. 96 pp. 
rice 75 cents. 
LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF V. I. LENIN, by R. Palme Dutt. International. 95 pp. 
Price 50 cents. 
ere wie OF LIBERTY, by Alexander Kerensky. John Day. 406 pp. Price 
7. 


$2.75. 

THE EVIL EMPRESS, by the Grand Duke Alexander. Lippincott. 307 pp. Price $2. 

RUSSIAN MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE, by David Roden Buxton. Macmillan. 
112 pp. Price $7. 

SOVIET LITERATURE: AN ANTHOLOGY, Edited and translated by George 
Reavey and Marc Slonim. Covici-Friede. 430 pp. Price $2.50. 

ARTISTS IN UNIFORM, by Max Eastman. Knopf. 261 pp. Price $2.50. 

AND QUIET FLOWS THE DON, by Mikhail Sholokhov. Knopf. 755 pp. Price $3. 

OUT OF CHAOS, by Ilya Ehrenbourg. Henry Holt. 391 pp. Price $2.50. 


HE undiminishing interest in things Russian continues to be 
shown in the multiplicity and variety of books published on the 
subject. It is gratifying to find an ever greater proportion of the 


output worth reading, and ever fewer cases of willdurantish waste - 


of good paper on dyspeptic peevishness. To be sure, there is still a 
market, however limited, for Jeremiads anent the lack of comfort, 
of juicy steak and good coffee in the USSR. One of these dark- 
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goggled lamenters, Roy S. Dursrine (Red Thunder), unwittingly 
suggests an answer to those who, like himself, harp on Soviet 
deficiencies. Presenting Mr. Durstine with a comparatively well: 
printed and well-bound volume, the head of a publishing house 
said to him: ‘‘Please take it . . . so that you will know that we 
can do good printing here in Russia. But for the present, the ideas 
and the words themselves are much more important to us than the 
paper and the binding.” “Which was about the most sensible 
remark heard in Russia,”’ concludes Mr. Durstine. 

It is a relief to pass from Mr. Durstine to the unassuming 
Leonarp K, Extmuirst, whose illustrated diary (Trip to Russia) is 
replete with interesting observations, yet devoid of judgments and 
generalizations. | 

Of an almost encyclopedic scope is ALCAN Hirscw’s Indus- 
trialized Russia. As chief consulting engineer of the Soviet Chemi- 
cal Industry, Dr. Hirsch had ample opportunity to watch the 
groping endeavors of a land in transition and construction. Though 
primarily of value to the businessman and economist, the book 
contains also acute notes on cultural activities, leading personali- 
ties and other germane subjects. 

If one should believe MALcoLtm MuccERwcE (Winter in Mos- 
cow) “news from Russia is a joke,” since foreign correspondents in 
Moscow are gagged or bought by the authorities, usually by some 
“petty Jewish Foreign Office officials.” Mr. Muggeridge’s vitupera- 
tions might be regarded seriously, coming as they do from an erstwhile 
British correspondent in Moscow, were it not for his own admission 
that in this book he “had to be a bit of a novelist as well as a re- 
porter.’ As a reporter he is a rather indifferent novelist, since 
fictitiousness does not make necessarily good fiction. His disparage- 
ment of the role of a foreign correspondent in Russia is decidedly 
refuted by the case of Walter Duranty, whose recall from Moscow is 
a severe loss to students of Russian affairs. 

Duranty Reports Russia is a monument to good journalism. A 
perusal of his selected articles in The New York Times for the 
period 1921-33, makes both exciting and instructive reading. For 
twelve years Duranty has been reporting Soviet conditions day by 
day, and if he is human enough to have erred more than once in 
his analysis and predictions, he has succeeded on the whole in 
sublimating the role of a reporter to that of a historian. Indeed, 
his book presents a dramatic history of the Soviet Union under 
Lenin and Stalin, written by a keen observer, sympathetic but not 
gullible. There scarcely exists a more direct method for studying 
the evolution of the USSR than by following Duranty’s accounts of 
everyday life and of such epochal events as the famine, the in- 
auguration of the NEP, the death of Lenin, the Five-Year Plan, 
Collectivization and so forth. His reportorial record elucidates with 
the freshness of immediacy both the drama and the actors, and is 
free from the cocksure neatness of post facto arrangement. Thus 
his Lenin, his Trotsky, his Stalin vibrate as live individuals, with all 
their zigzags and errors, forging ahead out of chaos and backward- 
ness. Duranty’s readers are trained to visualize the Soviet scene 
and also to apply a grain of salt to official statements. 

A case in point is JosEpH STALIN’s report to the last congress of 
the Communist Party (The’ State of the Soviet Union) whose 
gigantic scope might bewilder the unprepared reader. By the same 
token, Duranty’s vivid portrayal of Lenin and his activities should 
help one appreciate the admirable succinctness of R. PALME DuttT’s 
recent Life and Teachings of V. I. Lenin, a marvel of clarity and 
comprehensiveness. 

Turning from the dynamic present to the not very remote past, 
one realizes the gulf that separates the Russias before and since 
1917, ALEXANDER KERENSKy’s Crucifixion of Liberty is a pathetic 
effort to justify his vacillations as head of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. He does definitively establish the unscrupulous duplicity of 
the Allied statesmen in their dealings with Kerensky and his 
reactionary enemies. 

But all that belongs to the past,’ as irretrievable as the period 
described in the racy, @ Ja Hollywood novel of the Grand Duke 
Alexander’ (The Evil Empress.) Though a Romanov, the author 
draws a suggestive picture of the Pugachov rebellion against 

(Continued on page 444) 
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consulted frequently with state sup- 
erintendents and directors of emer- 
gency education on matters of 
personnel, organization, and com- 
munity relationships. 

Most of the parent-education projects are discussion groups, 
meeting in public-school buildings under qualified leaders to talk 
over family relationships and child care. Various activities supple- 
ment these meetings—visits and volunteer assistance to nursery 
schools, visits to public-school classrooms and such community 
agencies as health clinics, juvenile courts and playgrounds; study 
of educational exhibits of play—equipment, toys, clothing, chil- 
dren’s books and so on. The comment made to a group leader by a 
Polish mother, living in a Chicago tenement, perhaps best sums up 
the opportunity and the objective of large-scale parent education: 


My children and me more happy now. Once I not understand 
and I slap, slap, slap. Now I understand and I help, help, help. 


The Nursery schools have functioned not only as education and 
health centers for children but also as parent-education labora- 
tories, as demonstrations to highschool and college classes, and in 
many cases as practice schools for teachers in training. A recent 
memorandum from Harry L. Hopkins answers the question of 
supervision for these projects by permitting the director of emer- 
gency education to include in his state plan a request for funds to 
add to his staff ‘‘a trained nursery school specialist who will assume 
responsibility for supervising the work in the state and for co- 
ordinating the program.” An assistant may be similarly financed 
“where the program of a particular city or other area is sufficiently 
extensive”’ to justify it. These specialists need not be taken from the 
relief rolls, and may be paid the prevailing salary in the community 
for such service. 


HE latest figures show that nursery schools in 38 states have en- 

rolled 61,300 pupils between 2 and 5 years of age, and 18,000 
parents. They have provided employment for more than 5000 teach- 
ers, nurses and nutritionists. Most of the units give all-day care to 
groups of 10 to 30 children. Almost endless ingenuity was used in 
adapting unlikely quarters and devising equipment for indoor and 
outdoor play, for preparing and serving meals, for handwashing 
and naps. Small chairs and tables have been borrowed or made by 
CWA labor and manual-training departments. Orange crates 
have been made into individual lockers. Steps and benches have 
adapted adult lavatories to nursery use. The elaborate play para- 
phernalia of private nursery schools has been successfully (and 
cheaply) improvised. Wooden boxes of various sizes and smail kegs, 
planed smooth to make them splinter-proof, have been used for 
building houses, boats and trains and have also served as steps to 
climb and as jumping-off places. One teacher found schoolyard 
bleachers an admirable substitute for the expensive “‘jungle gym,” 
and a low log fence for “balancing beams.” 

The staff of most units is made up of a head teacher, a junior 
teacher, a part-time assistant to prepare and clear away meals and 
to help at bathing and at toilet time, and a part-time trained 
nurse to make the daily health inspection and to cooperate in home 
visiting and parent education. In some communities, notably in 
New York City, where relief authorities urged that “‘as many peo- 
ple as possible be taken on,” a more elaborate staff was developed. 
Such a staff, Lois Hayden Meek, head of the New York City Ad- 
visory Committee on Nursery Schools explains, could not be used 
effectively simply in running a nursery school, but can be con- 
structively employed when the unit is made “‘a family center,” 
cooperating with the homes and with other community agencies. 


A typical day in a nursery school runs like this: 

9-9:30 Arrival of children; inspection; drink water; brush teeth; 
toilet. 

9:20-11 Outdoor play and work. In bad weather, indoor play 
and work; tomato or orange juice with codliver oil. 

11-11:45 Put away outdoor equipment; remove wraps; toilet; 
quiet play. 

11:45 Wash hands for dinner; get napkins; arrange chairs. 

12-12:30 Quiet period with songs, music or stories. 

12:30-1 Dinner 
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1-1:10 Toilet 

1:10-2:40 Nap 

2:40-3 Awake; toilet; milk; prep- 
aration to go home 

3 Departure of children 


Not all the 3000 nursery-school programs are of this standard. 
Due to misunderstanding of the purpose and methods of preschool 
education, the nursery schools in some instances are ‘“‘simply good 
feeding stations,”’ according to one specialist who has visited many 
of them. Others, she reports, are ‘‘low-grade day nurseries, where 
children are strictly regimented.’’ Some of the improvised locations 
are not only inconvenient but below par from a sanitary standpoint. 
In some communities, half-day play groups rather than full-time 
nursery schools have been made necessary by lack of funds, equip- 
ment and housing facilities. 

In a report to Dr. Alderman’s office, the supervisor in a western 
state cites many gains to the 620 children in the forty schools in 
that state—small boys and girls who have learned to play happily 
together, who have added weight, outgrown baby talk, crying 
spells, whining and temper tantrums in the happy environment, 
learned to drink milk, to take codliver oil, to put on their own 
wraps, wash their own hands, feed themselves, put away their toys. 
A mother’s letter to a nursery-school teacher included in the report 
is well worth quoting: 


The nursery school has been invaluable to me as my self- 
conscious preschool boy had a case of defective speech. He has 
never talked plain, which I tried to remedy and in doing so caused 
him to begin stammering. Through going to nursery school his 
speech is 50 percent plainer and his stammering has almost left 
him. Through the nursery school I have found that the right food 
and regular sleeping is the keynote which curbs the nervousness 
which causes the stammering. . . . 


The college work-relief program for needy students authorized 
1207 colleges and universities to aid nearly 75,000 young men and 
women during the second semester of the last college year. The 
jobs provided an income of about $15 a month. In some instances 
this was supplemented by state funds, notably in Minnesota where 
a maximum income of $25 a month could be earned. The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota proved experimentally that such a program was 
feasible, and it was essentially the Minnesota Plan that was ex- 
tended to all the non profit-making colleges of the country. Since 
the program was a work-relief project, students were declared 
eligible who came from families ‘“‘actually on public or private 
relief or eligible for such relief.” In making assignments, the uni- 
versity committee had two criteria: no student would be assigned 
to a task which was not a useful one; no student would be assigned 
to a task which normally the university might be expected to have 
done by someone on its payroll. 


FLAT rate of fifty-five cents an hour was set. Tasks ranged 

from cleaning, moving, checking supplies and equipment 

and simple clerical duties to preparing bibliographies, making 

drawings, assisting in a power survey, making charts and micro- 

photographs, abstracting selected studies and reports. In a report 

on the first 563 work-relief students, the University of Minnesota 
authorities state: 


In no way has the group been identified, outside the Commit- 
tee’s records, as a relief group. The students have taken their places 
in the classroom beside other students who are paying their own 
way fully, and no one has been the wiser. . . . Every department 
of the University has felt the impact of their presence and made 
some progress that otherwise would not have been possible. 


Many Emergency Education projects ended with the school 
year, June 1. Others have been carried over the summer, financed 
from FERA allotments for state relief. Plans for continuing the 
program in the school year just ahead are taking shape as this is 
written. In spite of the haste in which it was evolved, the obvious 
handicaps of its relief status, the many failures in vision and 
leadership, the inadequate equipment, housing and supervision, 
Emergency Education has taught much not only to its million 
and a half students but to their instructors, to public-school 
authorities and to ordinary citizens as well. (Continued on page 444) 
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(Continued from page 443) The program has given wide recognition 
to a fact long underscored by adult-education leaders that men 
and women with training and experience as teachers in elementary 
schools, highschools and colleges are seldom successful as teachers 
of adult groups. As Jerome H. Bentley, head of the Adjustment 
Service and member of the informal advisory committee to the 
Office of Education states it, 

Adult education presents a new teaching situation. Pupils are 
not required to attend classes. They do not have a dollar invested 
in tuition to act as even an indirect method of compulsion. In addi- 
tion, the courses must be so organized that new pupils can enter at 
any time, drop out if necessary for a few days of temporary em- 
ployment and then return and resume their work. These conditions 
call for individual instruction of such quality that the student 
knows from day to day that he is making progress, and for an or- 
ganization of materials such that each pupil can move along at his 
own rate. 

Many of the most successful classes for adults were led by men 
and women without teaching experience. They had and could im- 
part a vital, realistic knowledge of their subject. All too often it was 
found that the professional teacher had been elaborately trained in 
methods of teaching, but had nothing to teach except narrow text- 
book information. When disciplinary problems have arisen in 
adult classes they have almost always been under leaders used to 
teaching children, who tried to impose the rigid procedures and 
exact the docile acquiescence of the ordinary public school or col- 
lege classroom. A leader in workers’ education told me: 

The best teachers for our groups are young people three or four 
years out of college who have never held a teaching job, who have 
had some contact with current economic problems through their 
own experience and are not “‘set”” by school molds. Unemployed 
college instructors can give lectures but they are not adaptable. 

During the summer, 18 institutes were held, where some 500 un- 
employed teachers were given a six weeks’ course in workers’ edu- 
cation. Emergency Education has also provided special teacher- 
training in other fields, notably in the nursery schools, and in parent 
education. For these positions, unemployed teachers were given a 
brief preparatory experience, on salary, which included observa- 
tion and practice teaching, as well as study of principles; and in 
some states additional training was provided in institutes and 
summer schools. 

Emergency Education has underscored the need for a reexam- 
ination of our whole scheme of teaching-training. It has made more 
insistent the demand for teachers with a-wide range of information 
and contact with the going world and with less pedagogical theory 
and drill in methods of teaching. It has opened up, too, the pos- 
sibility of short, intensive training periods to help the teacher adapt 
his material to new situations and opportunities. 

It has further been shown that simply to offer classes is not neces- 
sarily to do an adult-education job. Many people enroll eagerly in 
courses for which they have neither capacity nor aptitude, attempt- 
ing work that has no relation to any vocational or avocational 
interest. Where such “whim enrollment,” as Jerome Bentley calls it, 
is permitted, emergency adult education is apt to become merely 
another way to spend relief money. Opportunity to discuss avail- 
able courses with a trained counsellor would not only save public 
money, but make for more successful groups and for real satisfac- 
tion to the student. 

Suitable teaching materials have been sought in vain by leaders 
of numerous Emergency Education projects. In some fields this 
merely accentuates a long-felt need. Teachers of workers and of 
other adults have long deplored the lack of texts presenting mature 
ideas and information in simple language and inexpensive binding. 
A few texts, most of them pamphlets or mimeographed sheets, were 
written by the workers’ education group in Washington last winter 
and others are in preparation. A handbook and a packet containing 
pamphlets and reports on many phases of child care and family 
relationships were made up by the specialists in parent education 
for the use of group leaders. Nursery-school experts compiled two 
excellent little manuals, giving in brief compass clear and simple 
directions for organizing and conducting a nursery-school project 
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and integrating it with the community. But excellent as are these 
specific efforts, there remains an unfilled need. 

Jennie Flexner, readers’ advisor in New York City’s main library, 
defines it: 


We want books that are simple, but we want books that are 
adult—not diluted or condescending. To the adult who seeks an 
introduction to a new field but who has not had much reading ex- 
perience, we should be able to offer a book that is informative, well 
written, that will hold his interest and discourage him neither by 
its vocabulary nor by the range of knowledge about the subject 
which it presupposes. We particularly need such books on eco- 
nomics, sociology, government and finance. 


September 1934 


But probably the most important result of Emergency Education 
is the way it has widened the horizons of its students and its teach- 
ers. The program has brought fresh viewpoints into the schools 
themselves. And this is perhaps the largest item on the credit side 
of the far-flung, colorful, uneven emergency program—the 
possibilities opened up for growth and adventure for adults and 
children and the communities in which they live. - 


LETTERS & LIFE 
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Catherine II; its basic causes were practically identical with those 
of the last revolution. ; 

Still further into the past are we taken by Davin RopEn Buxton, 
in his Russian Medieval Architecture. The text and the abundant 
illustrations give one an idea of the complex influences that have — 
molded the national mind of Russia and her art. It is worth ponder- 
ing over the symbol of the fact that the wooden style of North 
Russia should have in the end affected and triumphed over the 
Byzantine and Italian importations. 

The finest and fullest expression of the Russian mind must be ~ 
looked for in literature. Soviet Literature: An Anthology (edited by 
GrorcE REAveEy and Marc Stonm) demonstrates that, just as 
before 1917, fiction continues to reflect Russian life more truthfully — 
and thoroughly than any other medium. 

Max Eastman in his brilliant study, Artists in Uniform, misses the 
point when he suggests the threatening impoverishment of Russian ~ 
literature as a result of bureaucratic regimentation and censorship. 
Genuine art has never been seriously harmed by censorship, least 
of all in Russia. One can name at random a dozen Soviet novelists 
of high merit, whose loyalty to the régime and enthusiasm over the 
adventure of building a new life have not served as a stifling “uni- 
form” upon their talents. 

One of these is MrxHart SHOLOKHOv, whose And Quiet Flows 
the Don is little short of a masterpiece, particularly its first half, 
reminiscent of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

Another illustration of the vitality of Soviet literature is ILya 
EnRENBOURG’S latest novel, Out of Chaos. A skeptic and satirist, 
a sojourn in the Soviet Union has thawed somewhat his cynical 
doubts. His novel shows a corner of Siberia in the process of con- 
struction. He does not gloss over the numerous flaws and blun- 
ders, but he does not overlook the forest because of the trees. The 
West must admit that the USSR is perhaps the only land today 
where life is imbued with dynamic optimism and building enthusi- 
asm. ALEXANDER KAUN 


Berkeley, Cal. 


I COMMIT TO THE FLAMES, by Ivor Brown. Harper. 240 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

Ivor Brown, a member of the staff of The London Observer, a 
dramatic critic and novelist, dislikes a number of things in the 
current civilization and commits them to the flames in angry pages 
lit by occasional wit. Granted that we have about us many things 
of which to complain, Mr. Brown seems somewhat unfortunate in 
his choice of manifestations for the incinerator. Many of them are 
already charred, or barely worth the fury. Of the others, Mr. 
Brown’s comprehension seems but moderately complete. 


CALIFORNIA’S MEDICAL MIX-UP 


(Continued from page 430) 


the insurance idea in the practice of medicine that objective dis- 
cussion has been almost impossible. 

The meeting of the Western Hospital Association in Sacra- 
mento in early April was the scene of a typical fight over health 
insurance. The president of the association, Dr. J. Rollin French, 
is also the executive of a private health-insurance organization. 


HE program of the opening morning included an address by 

John A. Kingsbury, secretary of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
which helped support the work of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care. Mr. Kingsbury has recently published, with Sir 
Arthur Newsholme, for many years principal medical officer of the 
Local Government Board of England and Wales, a book on Red 
Medicine, a review of their studies of medical care in Russia. 
Mr. Kingsbury discussed the role of physicians and hospitals in a 
health-insurance program for the United States and made quite 
clear to the assembled group that statistical studies of the US 
Public Health Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund, conducted 
since the final report of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, indicate that the great middle class is receiving less and less 
medical service. He deplored plans that at best would reach but the 
few. He recognized the willingness of medical men to aid in indi- 
vidual cases personally known to them, but felt that such charity 
was not an answer to the growing need of a great group. He placed 
special emphasis upon the decreasing income of the doctors them- 
selves as one of the chief reasons for health insurance. 

The American College of Surgeons, represented by Dr. McEach- 
ern, was at that time noncommittal on the subject. Dr. T. Henshaw 
Kelly, chairman of the Council of the California Medica] Associa- 
tion, representing the attitude of Dr. Morris Fishbein of the 
American Medical Association, deplored the invasion of the pro- 
fession by a health-insurance plan. The same group met at lunch 
and one could not help feeling that Dr. Kelly, a highly intelligent 
member of the profession, had modified his view of health insur- 
ance at the end of a two-hour friendly discussion. Another con- 
vention highlight was an address by Earl Warren, district attorney 
of Alameda County, who most roundly denounced the health- 
insurance racket run by commercial, lay-managed companies. 
He had just sent some of the men engaged in it to jail on a felony 
charge. He cited one company, with 1300 salesmen west of the 
Mississippi, which had not the least idea of fulfilling any medical 
obligations under its contract. Little was accomplished by the dis- 
cussions beyond giving the community first-hand reports from men 
who had accurate information about the extent of the need for 
better medical care and for sound insurance against the costs. 

Late April and early May saw the renewal of the fight at the 
meeting of the California Medical Society at Riverside. The acting 
president, a high-minded physician and citizen, suggested that 
everybody keep hands off while state-wide publicity was given the 
so-called Alameda Plan, which he felt would produce the greatest 
advance in medicine in twenty years. A guest speaker, Chester 
Rowell, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, took prompt issue 
with President Reinle, explaining why he believed that the Ala- 
meda Plan would prove to be an unimportant factor in working 
out the problem of medical care, and, further, why its application 
seemed to him unjust to doctor, patient and community. With this 
point of view the majority of the House of Delegates agreed. They 
had studied the slip of paper which comes to each physician who 
deals with a patient assigned him by the clinic social worker. While 
the doctor was expected to make his own social investigation at 
the home of the patient, they saw on the slip space for requesting a 
casework investigation if that seemed desirable. If he assumed 
the care of the patient, the doctor so notified the clinic. The terms 
for the case were privately determined between physician and 
patient. It promised to be a wonderful education in social eco- 
nomics to the medical profession. There its value ceased, because 
on the back of the slip, which the doctor (Continued on page 446) 
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clean—even in cool water. And where hot water is scarce—and chil- 
dren plentiful—that is extra help indeed. 
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(Continued from page 445) returned to the clinic social worker 
with the results of his investigation, was an agreement which | 
the patient had to sign. With it he signed away his own inde- 
pendence in the community, and forced the doctor to break 
the bond that holds physician to patient—their confidential rela- 
tionship. Under the agreement, complete information on the case 
was to be furnished by the doctor to the county health department 
and to a long list of welfare organizations in the county. 

The humiliating aspects of the plan do not end there. The 
County Society had joined a business bureau which receives the 
patient’s name and address and becomes responsible for following 
him sufficiently to know when he may be dropped from the semi- 
dependent list. The writer believes that the Alameda County So- 
ciety did not realize what it was really doing in drawing up such an 
agreement. It is not fair to conclude that the medical man is heart- 
less. His fault is in having allowed elements of commercialism to 
creep into the profession and, for lack of sound business method, 
to become greatly over-emphasized. 

The delegates to the state meeting refused to endorse the Ala- 
meda Plan because they believed it inadequate to the need and 
asked for time and money for a survey and for the preparation of 
data that might be helpful to the Senate committee. 

Our most recent public discussion of distribution of medical 
costs occurred at the meeting of the California Conference of 
Social Work held in San Diego. A former president of the State 
Medical Association summed up what he called the Society’s 
attitude, in an address on The Place of Medicine in the New Deal. 
He offered the San Diego Plan for part-pay care after social-service — 
investigation. Another advocate of the plan has stated that two 
thousand cases have paid $4000 for medical care in a year and a 
half. The speaker held that health insurance would result in 
lower quality of service and a large increase in cost to the taxpayers. 
He cited the experience of Europe over fifty years, making the 
statement that, ‘““Health insurance everywhere has been accom- 
panied by increased incidence of recorded sickness and longer 
periods of illness. There has been no reduction in the mortality 
rate. We cannot expect otherwise from compulsory health insur- — 
ance if established in California.” 


PPOSED to this view was Dr. Nathan Sinai, professor of 
hygiene at the University of Michigan, who has conducted a 
two-year survey, which included the English system, gathering 
data for the Medical Society of Michigan on the need for a better 
distribution of medical care. This survey resulted in the Michigan 
Medical Society’s stand in favor of health insurance, substituting 
the expression “mutual health service” for “health insurance.” 
Dr. Sinai quoted the questions which had been presented to the 
Michigan Society and which had prompted his survey: 


Is the operation of health insurance unsatisfactory to either or | 
both the profession or the public? 

Has health insurance exerted a deteriorating effect on the quality 
of medical service? 

Is health insurance constituting a grave financial drain upon 
England, and is the system itself, after more than 20 years, in 
danger of financial collapse? 


Dr. Sinai made the point that the British Medical Association in 
1930 and again in 1933 favored an extension of the service to all 
dependents of those insured. He quoted Dr. Henry Brackenbury, 
chairman of the Council of the British Medical Association, as 
adding the hope that “‘consultive and other services be added.” 
Numerous authorities interviewed by Dr. Sinai in the course of his 
study and quoted in his report testify to the “‘standard of treatment 
being immensely better for the insured group than it was before 
panel practice.’ The patients now get medicines and treatment 
which they could not have afforded under the old plan, and a 
better class of doctors practices among the poor. The reserves 
under the National Insurance Act in 1933 were over $548,100,000 
so that there seems no danger of financial collapse. It is admitted 
that the unscrupulous and discontented make complaints, but the 
world over; and probably in heaven too, that will continue. 

It is interesting to contrast the two pictures presented to 
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this representative audience of socially-minded lay people. 

On the one hand, the San Diego plan is a philanthropic effort 
to reach the needy sick and give them a chance for medical care 
at a minimum rate only if investigation of their home situation 
proves their inability to pay regular fees. In contrast to this is 
the right of 15 million small wage earners to have the doctor of 
their choice on a self-respecting basis under the English system. 
Perhaps the latter do seek medical advice for trivial things. Better 
that a hundred times than a ruptured appendix, or the insidious 
onset of diabetic coma. 

The recent developments in California along health-insurance 
lines are interesting because they show that the hitherto dominant 
influence of the American Medical Association and of the stand- 
pat hands-off doctors is steadily weakening. There are still a good 
many difficulties in the way of practical experiment. A retired 
naval doctor, who had done some administrative work in an impor- 
tant eastern health center, brought me recently the admirable 
plan of the Health Preservation Foundation of Los Angeles, a 
corporation formed by a hundred or more doctors and dentists for 
the office and home treatment of sick members. To be eligible at 
the minimum rate a member must have an average monthly in- 
come from all sources of $70 or less, plus an extra $15 for each 
dependent. Such a member would pay 75 cents a month dues and 
an extra 50 cents for each dependent. If the family income ex- 
ceeded these limits, the member might still be cared for by paying 
an additional sum in accordance with a fee schedule. A little 
directory of physician and dentist members was to be given each 
subscriber. The physicians desiring to be called for specialties were 
listed under the specialty, and the member had free choice. 


T was my painful duty to remind my caller that the attorney- 
4 general of the state had written an opinion placing all such com- 
panies as this under the insurance commissioner who requires 
them according to law to deposit $100,000. Equally serious was the 
fact that this organization had incorporated and the state law for- 
bids corporations to practice medicine. Of course this organization 
could have disincorporated and formed a partnership, and thus 
met one angle of the law, but the $100,000 deposit required of 
insurance companies was too great an obstacle to overcome. The 
plan was dropped, but hundreds of people are demanding laws at 
our legislative session next January to make possible just such 
experiments. 

All over the state have sprung up mutual-benefit organizations 
of employes formed to provide resources in time of sickness. While 
they are run on an insurance basis, they are not legally classified as 
insurance. The Lone Wolf Colony in Los Angeles provides sana- 
torium care for lung cases among the Telephone Company em- 
ployes, and the Post Office Foundation in San Francisco provides 
three weeks’ hospitalization, ambulance and operating-room serv- 
ice in return for a small monthly sum. These and dozens of others 
are the successful efforts of laymen to meet at least in part the 
burden of unexpected sickness. 

When one thinks of the disappointing results of the campaign for 
health insurance just preceding the War, fostered by a state social- 
service commission, headed by Chester Rowell and ably developed 
by Katherine Felton of the Associated Charities of San Francisco, 
one realizes how far we have come in the intervening years. Most of 
the men who then defeated the enabling act are today strong ad- 
vocates of health insurance. They have wrestled with the problem 
and watched the trial of substitute methods for better distribution of 
medical care only to find them inadequate. 

If every man on a job becomes entitled to care when ill the 
financial problem of our hospitals as well as of most competent 
physicians will be solved. Even on a unit-fee basis the county 
medical societies that have tried health-insurance plans in the 
State of Washington have developed the ability to pay between 50 
and 85 percent of the regular fee schedule, which is much higher 
than the schedule put out by the Industrial Accident Board. In 
time they expect to pay full rates. 

__ If the profession can only see it, stopping the use of patent medi- 
cines alone and diverting these expenditures to proper medical 
care would add a substantial sum to (Continued on page 448) 
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(Continued from page 447) the income of every doctor in the 
country. When one considers that the majority of the people 
get no medical care whatever, one realizes that an ably managed 
health-insurance plan so operated as to pay doctors for their serv- 
ices, and to furnish needed care to the public will mean a long step 
forward toward health and security. It is the fault of the medical 
profession alone if it does not have a powerful voice in drafting and 
in carrying out such a plan. 
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of the employment ladder with veterans, local family men and 
local unattached men crowding the rungs ahead of them. How- 
ever the job-cards are dealt the transient, so far, has drawn the 
joker. 

As we drove away from the hill-top camp the boy whose folks 
are called po’ white trash looked up from his planting to wave a 
cheerful goodby. What, I wondered, will become of him. No one 
knows, himself least of all: Probably the camp will not hold him 
much longer—perhaps it should not. Perhaps his new-found 
habits of work and personal responsibility will stand up and he will 
find a foot-hold in a world still grudging of opportunity to such as 
he. Perhaps they will not and the easy road to the jungle will call 
him back. But with health and initiative recaptured the cards are- 
not as heavily stacked against him as they were. At least he has a 
chance, and I, as a common or garden taxpayer, am glad. 
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Rates five cents a word Minimum charge $1.00 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Non-privileged youth beg for American histories, 
geographies, literature. Help our needy isolated work 
with one or more books. Mountain View Opportu- 
nity School, Langston, Ala. 


MUSIC RECORDS 


BRAHMS, Bach, Beethoven and all great composers 
the masterful symphonies immortalized on 100,000 
new, large records (value $2), for 50c and 75c each. 
Catalogue. 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC. 
18 E. 48th St., New York 
Wickersham 2-1876 


BORROW-—DON'T TAX 
(Continued from page 434) 


account of the high exemptions permitted at that time—$3500 


for the head of a family and $400 for each dependent. It seems 
obvious that a given amount of revenue—in this case something 
over a billion and a half—would rest more easily when cushioned 
on the income structure of the nation than when resting on a 
rigid property base, and could be carried with less distress to 
taxpayers and less repressive, effects upon business and industrial 
recovery. 


N summary we may say, then, that the property tax, which 
means virtually real-estate taxation, becomes a peculiarly vicious 
type of taxation under depression conditions; that most of the 
hasty, haphazard, and partisan tax legislation enacted during the 
present depression has only further vitiated our systems of state and 
local taxation; that sound principles of government finance would 
suggest two types of financing in time of depression: First. That, 
as far as possible, government expenditures during depression 
should be financed through public borrowing, when this can be 
done at low rates of interest—with vast economic savings to the 
whole community. Second. That the soundest tax policy in times 
of depression would imply a much larger development of income 
taxation, luxury taxes, and other taxes that will rest on a surplus 
of some form above the necessities of life—what we have called the 
taxation of income rather than of deficits. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


Health 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—725 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in’ ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


pe ONELY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
1810 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 

Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York, 
- ments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 

' Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
acrealion Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the pone in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


paAGte FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
CY — Promotes a better understanding of 

fren of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


New Desk Model— 


Noiseless Typing made available to all business 
THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 
light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘*Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving reese available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK— Katharine Lenroot, President, Waah- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 8: 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the Conference will be held in 
Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings 
are seut free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
corer erion —703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave.,; New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Edith E. 


Work among Migrant Children, 
wry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mra. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program ot 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 130 E. 
22nd St., New York City. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 

ber 14th to 17th, 1934. 


Miss Bailey Says— 


SERIES IT 


Miss Bailey Says — The pamphlet containing the first eight of 
the lively articles written for The Midmonthly Survey by Ger- 
trude Springer, has proved so popular that we are bringing out a 
second pamphlet, comprising the second half of the series — 
articles 9-16, appearing in the Midmonthly from November 
1933 through "June 1934. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES II NOW 


highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of 
stencilz—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: Algonquin 4-7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


Quantity Rates: 


-30¢ each 50-99 copies....20c each 
25¢ each 100 or more copies....15c cash 


1- 9 copies... 
10-49 copies.... 


Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be sure 


to specify number of each which you require. Price per copy is 
determined by the size of the entire order. 


Send requisition and check to 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 112 East 19 Street New York 


The Heart Disease 


In this country more cases of heart disease are 


hradox 


being prevented each year —yet more deaths 
are charged to the heart than ever before. 


ESPITE seeming contradiction, those 

are the facts. Better protection of 
children against diseases which are often 
followed by heart trouble means that fewer 
young hearts are being exposed to injury. 
Better treatment of hearts temporarily dam- 
aged by the “poisons” of acute infections 
often prevents such damage from becoming 
permanent. Better control of venereal and 
other diseases that damage hearts has been 
another important factor in reducing the 
deathrate from heart disease at all ages up 
to 45 years. 


* * * * * 


You can help to prevent heart disease in 
your home by having your children immun- 
ized against diphtheria and by protecting 
them, so far as possible, against other heart 
damaging diseases, such as sore throats, re- 
peated colds, acute rheumatic fever, scarlet 
fever, measles and typhoid fever. 


Should they have any of these diseases, see 
that your doctor’s orders are strictly obeyed, 
so that injured hearts may not result. Es- 
pecially follow his instructions as to how 
_ long the child is to be kept in bed. Rest is 
an important part of the treatment for 
“poisoned” hearts during and following any 
acute infection. 


Annual health examinations offer a further “784s 
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opportunity to control heart disease. In 
middle-aged people heart disease frequently 
results from chronic or focal infections in 
teeth, tonsils, sinuses or in other parts of 


the body. 


When advisable, your doctor may employ 
the fluoroscope and electrocardiograph to 
determine the condition of your heart. He 
can see whether or not it is showing the 
effects of wear and tear long before it actu- 
ally breaks down. If necessary, your doctor 
will advise changes in habits of work and 
rest, food and drink, or the correction of 
impairments. 

Far from being cause for alarm, the mount- 
ing deathrate from heart disease at the older 
ages is encouraging evidence that needless 
deaths in childhood, youth and middle age 
are being prevented. Many of the deaths 
of older people ascribed to heart disease are 
really due to heart failure—just the natural, 
peaceful ending of a long life. 

* * * * * 

More than half the readers of this page, who 
are about 35 years old, will pass the age of 
70; and one out of five will outlive fourscore 


+ years. Many a man is adding years to his life 


and is enjoying what is literally a new lease 
of life by taking care of his heart and by mak- 


AE ing intelligent changes in his living habits. 


Send for Metropolitan's free booklet ‘Give Your Heart a Chance.” Address Booklet Dept. 9-S- 34. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1e34m.b.1. CO. 
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